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In the 
Beginning... 


Ely was ready. He idled the 
engine and waited. Then he gunned 
the engine to clear it, twisted the 
wheel for the feel of the rudder, 


rechecked the setting of the 
elevator, and looked back at the 
captains on the bridge wing. They 
looked completely unhurried. 

Then Ely noticed the horizon 
darkening with another squall and 
he began to wonder why the 
Birmingham did not start. He 
looked at Chambers, pointed at the 
approaching blackness. The captain 
nodded. He knew it would be close, 
but he,could do nothing. Thirty 
fathoms of chain were still in the 
water. 

Gene Ely checked everything 
again, and stared at the squall 
ahead. He seemed about to lose his 
chance because the Navy was too 
slow. At 1516 he decided he would 
wait no longer for the ship to start 
steaming into the wind. If ever he 
was going to fly off that ship, it had 
to be now. He gave the release 
signal. 

Harrington, who knew the plan, 
hesitated. Ely emphatically 
repeated his signal. The mechanic 
yanked the toggle, watched the 
plane roll down the ramp and drop 
out of sight. Water splashed high in 
front of the ship. Then the plane 
came into sight, climbing slowly 
toward the dark clouds. Men on the 
platform and bridge let out the 
breath they had held. One of them 
spoke into a voice tube, and the 
wireless operator tapped out, “Ely 
just gone.” Continued 
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In 1910, Curtiss pilots steered 
with their rudder, balanced with 
their ailerons and kept the elevator 
set, by marks on its bamboo 
pushrod, either at a climb, level, or 
a glide position. In order to dip and 
pick up a bit more speed, Ely took 
off with his elevator set for glide. 
Off the bow he waited the fraction 
of an instant too long to shift to 
climb. The machine pointed up, but 
squashed down through the air. 

Gene felt a sudden drag. Salt 
water whipped his face. A rattle, 
like hail on a tin roof, was louder 
than his engine. He tried to wipe 
the spray from his goggles but his 
gloved hand only smeared them, so 
he was blinded. The splashboard 
pulled the wheels free of the water. 
The rattle stopped. He snatched off 
his goggles and saw dirty, brown 
water just beyond his shoes. 

The seat shook. The engine 
seemed to be trying to jump out of 
the plane. Ely’s sense of direction 
left him. There were no landmarks, 
only shadows in the mist, and that 
terrifying dirty water below. He 
swung left toward the darkest misty 
shadow. He had to land quickly. On 
the ground he might stop the 
vibration, take off again, and find 
the Navy Yard. He wondered if the 
bulky life jacket that fouled his 
arms would keep him afloat if the 
plane splashed. 

A strip of land bordered by gray, 
weathered beach houses loomed 
ahead. Five minutes after the 
mechanic had pulled the toggle, Ely 
landed on the beach at Willoughby 
Spit (Norfolk, Virginia). “Where am 
1?” he asked Julia Smith, who had 
dashed out of the nearest house. 

“Right between my house and 
the yacht club,” she said. 
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At 11:58 AM, under the skillful handling of Eugene Ely, the plane rolled o! 


from a ship’s deck was accomplished. 


fuselage to break upon touchdown. The forward section of the fuselage 
continued off the angle deck; the aft section remained attached to the 
No. 2 cross-deck pendant. The pilot was fatally injured. 

Carrier landings are exciting and potentially dangerous but to the 
individual pilot they are something more; they are intensely personal. 
This has been true since 1911 when Eugene Ely made the first landing 
on a ship — aboard USS PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Shortly after that first landing, pilots, designers and other innovators . 
began to develop aids to assist the pilot in performing this exacting task 
safely. The professional LSO appeared; ships were designed and built 
with bigger decks; improved arresting gear and barricades came into use; 
and improved approach and landing patterns were carefully developed. 

In the early Fifties a British Naval Officer, CDR H. N. C. Goodhart, 
RN, hit on an idea which has revolutionized carrier landings — this was © T 
the MLS (mirror landing system). It was soon combined with what is | landi 
perhaps an even greater innovation, the angle deck. Both these aids ome 
became operational on U. S. aircraft carriers in 1955. For the first time per 
the carrier pilot was provided a basis for development of a truly appre 


standardized approach and landing—a must with today’s high 
performance jets. Much credit must be given to these developments 
when assessing the reasons for reduction of the fixed wing carrier 
landing accident rate from 34.8 per 10,000 landings in FY 1954, to 1.8 
per 10,000 landings in FY 1968. 
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led OMNNSYLVANIA’s deck just 57 minutes 


after his landing; thus the second flight 
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carrier landings but provided the long 
needed basis for a standard system of 
ly approaches and landings. 


Ely figured that in not making 
the Navy Yard, he had failed, and 
Chambers and Ryan spent the 
evening trying to convince him that 
he had succeeded. His particular 
landing place was unimportant. It 
would soon be forgotten. The 
world would remember that he had 
shown that a plane could fly from a 
ship, and that navies could no 
longer ignore aeroplanes. Ely did 
not cheer up until Chambers 
promised to try to arrange a chance 
for him to do it again. “I could land 
aboard, too,” was Ely’s comment. 

The first flight from ship to 
shore, from forecastle of the cruiser 
Birmingham to Willoughby Spit, 
resulted in a blaze of publicity. In 
Washington, Captain Chambers 
endeavored to take advantage of 
such favorable atmosphere. But the 
interests of the bureaucrats in that 
bureau-infested city soon proved to 
be different from the aims and 
desires of Chambers. 

In, addition to this open 
maneuvering, there was a covert, 
foot-dragging resistance by many 
veteran bureaucrats. They were 
jealous. They suspected Chambers 
of empire-building in order to make 
aviation a sinecure for himself. 
Ships, planes, and fleets were 
nebulous things to these men for 
whom the only reality was their 
individual spot in the Washington 
sun. 
After his successful flight from 
the Birmingham, Ely received a 
fulsome letter of congratulations 
from Secretary Meyer. 

Then came another letter, this 
time from Chambers himself. He 
asked if Ely still wanted to fly on 
and off a ship. If so, when and 
where would he be available? Ely 
wired his acceptance, suggesting 
San Francisco, where he expected 
to take part in an air meet during 
January 1911. 

The commander of the Pacific 
Fleet was authorized to choose a 
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convenient ship and arrange the 
details. Before Christmas, platform 
plans were sent to the Mare Island 
Navy Yard, with instructions not to 
spend over $500 on the project. 
The letter mentioned that the 
Birmingham’s platform had cost 
only $288, but it did not say the 
money had been put up by John 
Barry Ryan, and not the Navy! 

In due course Rear Admiral 
Edward Barry, commanding the 
Pacific Fleet, named the armored 
cruiser Pennsylvania for Ely’s 
second demonstration flight. This 
vessel had nearly four times the 
tonnage and was a hundred feet 
longer than the Birmingham. Late 
in December 1910, at the Los 
Angeles air show, the Admiral’s 
liaison officer and Ely agreed to set 
the date sometime during the San 
Francisco air meet. Ely wanted to 
pick the weather and test his gear. 
He did not want to worry as he had 
in Norfolk. 

Gene and Mable Ely registered at 
the Palace Hotel in San Francisco 
on the evening of 4 January 1911. 
The Pennsylvania had moved up to 
Mare Island that morning. Her 
skipper, Captain Charles F. 
(“Frog”) Pond, a classmate and 
friend of Chambers, was a 
square-faced little man with a 
shaggy gray mustache and laughing 
wrinkles at the corners of his eyes. 
Naval Constructor Gatewood, from 
the Navy Yard, supervised the 
building of a platform above the 
quarterdeck. It was 37 feet longer 
and 7 feet wider than the 
Birmingham’s platform, and it had 
a 14-foot apron drooping over the 
ship’s stern. Forward of this 
overhang, the planking sloped 
gently up over the after gun turret 
to the bridge deck at the base of 
the mainmast. There were two low 
canvas barriers just aft of a 
two-inch timber backstop. Said 
Gatewood: 

“We'll hang a canvas screen from 


PLAT (pilot landing assistance training) utilizes video-tape. By using 4 TV 


cameras placed strategically around the flight deck, the PLAT controlman ~ 


records each landing and launch for playback. Through ‘Instant Replay’ the ~ 


pilot may view his landing from the confines of the Ready Room. 


Landing Aids: Today and Tomorrow 


Present developments include vastly improved communications and — 


navaids; radar control procedures on a routine basis; better arresting 


gear, tailhooks and barricades; improved deck lighting; the angle of © 


attack/approach indexer system; gear to monitor approach speeds; the 
PLAT system; improved, stabilized optical landing systems; the 
approach power compensator; and others. In addition, other aids now 
in various stages of development and test include an ILS, a waveoff 
decision device and an all-weather automatic carrier landing system. All 
of these seem certain to improve the capability of the carrier pilot to 
effect safe landings. The betting is, however, that for the future pilot 
who routinely rides his aircraft to an automatically-controlled landing 
on a carrier, in all kinds of weather, carrier landings will remain a very 
personal thing. 
Today’s Problems 


As of today, problems still beset the carrier pilot in effecting a safe 
landing. The fixed-wing carrier accident rate for fiscal 1968 is 3.6 per 


10,000 flight hours versus 1.41 per 10,000 flight hours for all © 


fixed-wing naval aviation operations. More than half of these accidents 
occur in the approach/landing phase. This fact has long been 
recognized, and in an effort to reduce accidents, the carrier/approach 
landing problem has been analyzed in the most minute detail by 
everyone from the individual pilot to the LSO to CNO. 


Over the years since 1955, APPROACH has printed more than two | 


dozen major articles dealing with the carrier landing. Most of these 
articles contained liberal examples of what can happen if the 
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approach/landing is not executed properly; likewise, they usually 
attempted to point out the correct procedure. In addition, many of the 
articles were written by LSOs who presented the details of a wide 
variety of systems designed to aid the pilot in assessing (and improving) 
his performance in the approach/landing phase. 

Pilot Factor Is a Personal Thing 

Many accidents occur which are clearly beyond the control of the 
pilot nevertheless, about 59 percent of all fixed-wing carrier landing 
accidents during fiscal 1967 were classified as being due primarily to 
pilot factor. Many pilot factor accidents have been analyzed time and 
again as having been due to such common causes as: 

@ Dived for the deck. 

® Low in close, over corrected, went over the top. 

@ High and fast all the way to touchdown. 

@ Overrotated, made inflight engagement. 

@ Etc. 

What's the Answer? 

If we know the most common causes for carrier landing accidents 
due to pilot factor, why do these accidents continue to occur time and 
again for the same basic reasons? Aren’t pilots aware of the usual results 
of certain actions? If so, is the task so onerous that they are simply 
unable to succeed 100 percent of the time? The answer is not clear-cut, 
but whatever it is, it is of personal interest to the pilot. 

On Being Behind the Aircraft 
Many times the LSO’s comment about an accident shows an 
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that searchlight platform to catch 
you if the sudden stop throws 
you.” 

Ely announced stiffly that he 
intended not to crash, but to land. 
However, the thick steel mast, just 
forward of the platform, flanked by 
two tall boat cranes, looked terribly 
solid. He did a lot of thinking on 
the ferry ride back to the city. He 
needed something on that platform 
to prevent a possible overshoot. 
The arrangement that he devised was 
essentially that used on the carriers 
of a much later day. Controversy 
still exists as to the source of the 
idea. 

Curtiss, in his Aviation Book, 
noted that he went to Mare Island 
with Ely and told the Navy Yard 
people “just what would be 
required ... across the runway we 
stretched ropes every few feet with 
a sandbag at each end.” 

Twelve miles south at Tanforan, 
infantrymen helped Ely’s 
mechanics ready the plane. Ely 
wore an inflated bicycle tube over 
his stained leather jacket. The tube 
left his arms freer than the life 
jacket he had worn on the flight 
from the Birmingham. He tied on a 
padded football helmet, hung his 
goggles around his neck, and 
climbed to his seat. 

Everything clicked. At 1048, 
right on schedule, he was off, the 
engine purring smoothly as the 
plane climbed to 1200 ft and swung 
across the green San Bruno hills. 
Below, San Francisco’s waterfront 
zig-zagged from Hunter’s Point to 
the Ferry Building. 

A couple of minutes after Ely 
turned east out over the dull, green 
water, he made out the line of 
ships. He nosed over toward the 
nearest one. When he rounded the 
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West Virginia, and headed up the 
line toward Goat Island, he was 
down to 400 ft. The steam trailing 
from each ship’s whistle as he 
swooped by told him that he would 
be landing with the wind behind his 
shoulder. It was fortunate that he 
had practiced cross-wind landings 
along a chalk line. 

The plane passed the 
Pennsylvania’s stern at topmast 
height, and Ely checked the 
platform as he flew along her 
starboard side. Rounding the bow, 
he flew aft along her port side. One 
hundred yards astern he banked 
steeply, throttled his engine, and 
headed for the platform. The 
nearest planks were 50 ft ahead 
when he cut his switch. In the 
sudden quiet, he heard himself say: 

“This is it.” 

It looked good. But suddenly, 
just as he expected to land, an 
updraft boosted the machine. He 
saw the weighted lines scooting 
past, ten feet below. He pushed the 
wheel, dove at the deck. Then the 
spring hooks snagged the eleventh 
and succeeding lines. They stopped 
him easily with room to spare. 

Cheering people surrounded the 
plane. Ely slid from his seat and his 
wife, bursting through the crowd, 
flung herself into his arms, kissed 
his cold face, and shouted: 

“Oh, boy! I knew you could do 

Captain Pond started pumping 
Gene’s hand and then, for the 
benefit of the photographers, he 
kissed Mabel. He declared it the 
most important landing since the 
dove flew back to the Ark. Then he 
maneuvered his guests down to the 
quarter-deck; at the cabin hatch, he 
turned to the officer of the deck 


awareness that the accident did not occur solely because of the piots# 
actions during the last few seconds of the approach/landing, but rather ™ 
commenced earlier, e.g., at the start when the pilot first began his © 
descent on the glide slope. The pilot may have been lined up left or 
right, above or below the glide slope, fast or slow — with ensuing efforts 7 
by the pilot to correct for the initial error, until the time available for 
corrections ran out — and the accident occurred. In a word, at the 
critical moment of the landing, the pilot was overloaded with errors 
accumulating from another portion of the flight. 

This is akin to being “behind the aircraft,” a well-recognized | 
phenomena in the flight training command. It means that things are | 
happening too fast for the pilot to keep up with them, i.e., the 
combination of tasks at hand exceeds the pilot’s existing capability.) 
This is often due to a lack of preparation on the part of the pilot; the 
usual prescription for correction of this malady is more study, more 
supervised practice, and more mental preparation for the task. 

Unfortunately, the same type of thing sometimes occurs in the fleet. 
Take this case: 

@ During a night CCA, the pilot was instructed to dirty up at 1] 
miles. The pilot retarded the throttle and dropped gear and flaps. Due 
to distraction caused by his concern over the closure rate on another 
aircraft and misreading the altimeter —the aircraft continued 
descending until it contacted the water. It then bounced into the air, 
rolling to the right. The pilot ejected but contacted the water prior to 
chute deployment, suffering critical injuries. It may seem unkind to say 
so but the pilot was behind the aircraft. The penalty exacted was very 
personal. 


Critical Decisions Up to the Pilot 
More to the point of how personal the matter of a pilot’s actual 
landing can become, let’s talk about landings on a pitching deck. The 
Weekly Summary of 17-23 April 1967, contained a discussion of this 
subject which stated, in part: 


“Pitching deck conditions at the end of a mission are enough to 
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A pitching deck offers obvious problems to even the coolest of carrier pilots. 
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stimu ite the circulation of the coolest of carrier pilots; on the other 
hand. it is a most inopportune time to become imbued with 
‘get- oard-itis.” 

“The secret of success is to remain calm and land your airplane 
safely during one of the deck’s relatively steady periods.” After some 
further discussion, the Summary continued: 

“In summary, pitching deck conditions can be handled to recover 
aircraft safely during the steady portion of pitch cycles, providing such 
recovery techniques include: 

e Course and speeds to provide best possible deck conditions. 

e Launch sizes in consonance with prevailing conditions. 

e@ Airborne or Condition | tankers available as required. 

e Pilots who fly smooth, steady passes and don’t allow themselves 
to become victims of get-aboard-itis.” 

This spells out in considerable detail the measures which can be 
invoked to enhance the safety of landing operations during hazardous 
conditions of a pitching deck. To emphasize the personal factor in this 
problem, let’s assume a hypothetical situation: It is night and you, the 
pilot, are attempting to get aboard. For one reason or another you have 
already had two waveoffs, your fuel state is getting marginal, and you 
are now again approaching the ramp high and fast. At that split-second, 
isn’t it really a personal matter whether you dive for the deck (and a 
possible accident) or hold what you have and accept the possibility of a 
bolter? The answer is personal and whatever it may be, it could have 
been influenced by the answers to some other questions, also personal: 

@ Are you highly proficient in your aircraft? 

@ Are you highly proficient in instrument and night flying? 

@ Are you highly proficient in aerial refueling techniques? 

@ Are you prepared to fly pass after pass if necessary: 

smoothly responding to the LSO’s guidance? 

taking your own waveoff when indicated? 

accepting a bolter if you’re set up for one when you cross the 
ramp? 

resisting the onset of get-aboard-itis? 

@ In short, are you prepared to make it a professional flight, all the 
way? 

Not every carrier pilot is going to find himself in the above situation 
in the near future but if you do, the answers to these questions are 
going to be highly personal. 

The Professional Approach 


Safe carrier landings depend upon the professional approach. Many 
LSOs have stated: 

“If you are squared away at the start position, it will probably be an 
OK pass.” By being squared away the LSO means that certain constants 
are established, i.e., the correct angle of attack, altitude, power and 
line-up. 

A good start will not guarantee a good landing, but with the high 
speeds, power requirements and other flight characteristics of today’s 
high performance aircraft, a bad start will make a good landing the 
exception. It appears that both the approach and the landing must be 
executed with precision. 

We know it’s personal, but what is your opinion? ~= 
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Eugene Ely demonstrates what 
the well-dressed pioneer wore. 
For the fashion-minded pilot note 
the padded footbali helmet and 
the inflated bicycle inner tube life 
vest. 


and gave an order that was destined 
to become historic. 

“Mr. Luckel,” he said. “Let me 
know when the plane is respotted 
and ready for takeoff.” 

Thus originated the 
order —“respot the deck” — that 
would later start many a carrier’s 
crew into action. 

In the captain’s cabin, officers 
and guests lifted champagne glasses 
and toasted “Ely” and “the birth of 
naval aviation.” 


The foregoing narrative is an excerpt 
from “Wings for the Fleet’ by Rear 
Admiral George van Deurs, USN (Ret) 
reprinted here by courtesy of the United 
States Naval Institute, Annapolis, 
Maryland. 
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THAT season of the year is approaching when the trek 
‘ south begins, and that includes birds as well as people but it’s 
a the birds that present the problems. 
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THE feather-breasted plane-pounders have been 
flying the “enroute south” patterns for many more years 
than aircraft and, call it feathered habit or route 
navigation au naturale, they know where they are going 
and with little, if any concern, for aircraft that share the 
airspace. 

For safety’s sake, now is the time for flight crews to 
be reminded of the travel patterns of our feathered 
friends that become foes when paths cross. Here they are 
by locale: 


Chesapeake Bay, North Carolina Sounds, San Francisco 

Bay and Puget Sound. 
Gulls and waterfowl are on the move from October 
through mid-April. 

Great Lakes (shore areas and islands) 
Gulls and waterfowl fly at altitudes as high as 4000 ft 
and sometimes 6000 to 7000 ft during the August 
through November period. 

Mississippi, Missouri and Ohio River Valley 
Gulls and waterfowl usually fly below 6000 ft during 
the September through November migration period. 
Here they are by breed: 
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WHISTLING SWANS: Largest of the group and having 
a wing spread of five to six feet, they are excellent 
distance wingers, often making non-stop flights of 


several hundred miles at altitudes to 6000 ft and higher. 


From mid-October to late November these birds cross air 
transport routes as they fly from the Great Lakes to the 
Chesapeake Bay and North Carolina. They often have 
been seen close to airports at Duluth, Minnesota; 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Detroit, Michigan; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Buffalo, New York; Pittsburgh and Harrisburg 
Pennsylvania; Baltimore, Maryland, and Washington, 
D.C. It was one of these birds that was suspected in 
downing a turboprop in the Maryland/D.C. area a few 
years back. 

LESSER SNOW GEESE: These birds fly down the 
Mississippi Valley on such a broad front that they fly 
over or near most of the airports in the Valley. Their 
migration period runs from early October to late 
November, and they sometime spread eastward over 
Michigan, Ohio and Indiana. 


GREATER SNOW GEESE: They prefer to winter on 
the Atlantic Coast, from Delaware to North Carolina. 
Their flight plans take them southward over upstate New 
York, down the Hudson or Connecticut Rivers, then 
along the Atlantic Coast to their destination, with their 
flight “schedules” covering the early October to 
mid-December period. 


DOUBLE CRESTED CORMORANTS: These birds are 
gooselike in size and shape, but different in habits. 
Occasionally, flocks may number as many as 1000 and 
fly as high as 3000 ft. Usually, however, they migrate in 
flocks of 20 to 200, and stay below the 1000-foot flight 
levels. Their winter quarters are the southeastern states, 
and flocks closely follow the coastline. Some may take 
shortcuts across Massachusetts, from Boston Bay to 
coastal Rhode Island. Their migration period runs from 
late August to early December. 

MALLARDS and PINTAILS: These are the most 
common North American species, and each year an 
estimated 7 to 15 million pass through the Mississippi 
Valley, with three to six million using the central valley 
of California and two to three million traveling the 
Atlantic Coast states. Due to the channeling effect of the 
Illinois and Mississippi Rivers, more ducks pass in the 
vicinity of St. Louis than any other major air terminal 
east of the Rockies. Ranking next in duck traffic are 
Muskegon, Michigan; Des Moines, lowa; Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; Souix Falls, South Dakota; Omaha, 
Nebraska; Moline, Illinois, and Memphis, Tennessee, 
with Cleveland, Toledo, and Detroit following close 
behind. 

Large concentrations of ducks eastbound to 
Chesapeake Bay make stop-overs at Lake St. Clair and 
the Detroit River. Late August to late November is their 
migratory period through the Mississippi Valley, while 
migration over the Great Lakes Region to Chesapeake 
Bay occurs between early October and mid-December. 

A fact to remember is that migrating waterfowl have 
a tendency to dive when closely approached by aircraft. 
Thus, it’s inadvisable to fly directly under their 
formations. And when approaching airports in the 
birdland areas, flight crews would do well to wear 
shatter-proof glasses and even hardhats because birds 
sometimes do come through windshields. ~= 
Flight Safety Foundation 
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Complacency 


The title for this article and the two short stories 
which follow were received from two unknown 
pilots just back from Viet Nam. They both flew 
the UH-1B, Huey, gunship on river patrol. They 
both were victims of complacency but they are 
alive and despite hurt pride they both agreed 
they learned important lessons. 


THE TITLE of this article was brought home to me 
with the force of a sledge hammer after an incident one 
black night on one of the Delta rivers. It involved landing 
aboard a specially configured LST which was our 
“carrier.” I was the second aircraft in a flight of two. I 
orbited the ship while the lead helicopter landed and 
shut down; then I descended to 300 ft and began my 
approach. I had a green deck and calm winds. The 
lighting was on low and at that time we had no glide 
path indicator. (The LSTs are now equipped with 
Pathfinders for night operations.) At 200 ft I had good 
line up but my glide slope was a bit steep so I corrected. 
My copilot was monitoring the gages and also attempting 
to indicate to the LSE (landing signal enlisted) which 
pilot was making the landing. My copilot looked up as I 
passed through and went below the glide slope. He said 
later that he had been on enough night landings with me 
to know that I knew what I was doing. However, when I 
slid past the deck edge lights he raised the collective 
bit and said, “Altitude.” I corrected immediately and 
was able to successfully land aboard. After shutdown the 
LSE advised that he had observed me going low and had 
given me the low wand; however, I never saw his signal. I 
was the most embarrassed ensign in the wardroom that 
night but never again did I let my mind wander during 
an approach to the ship. I attribute my blunder to the 
fact that I was tired and hungry but most of all I was 
complacent. I had flown four hours that evening without 
dinner. I had made 20 night landings in the previous 
three months and didn’t have the slightest worry of my 
ability to land safely. That night after thanking my 
copilot we discussed the subject, “complacency kills.” 
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Second Story 


IT was a hot, humid afternoon in Viet Nam. It was 
that time of year when the wind begins its semi-annual 
reversal. I had a passenger pickup at one of the local 
airfields prior to my regular mission. | was pretty heavy 
but not heavy enough to worry about excessive droop 
off on landing. There was no control tower but there 
was a windsock at the field. I came in for a landing the 
same way I had been landing for the past six months. I 
don’t think I even looked at the windsock. As I entered 
a hover I felt the helicopter fishtail and I started losing 
turns. I then realized what was happening. | was trying 
to land downwind. | eased the nose over, to go around, 
but as I moved off the cushion the chopper settled and I 
got a pretty stiff jolt as 1 contacted the ground. By 
applying max power and by frantically milking collective 
I kept the helicopter in the air. I got away with it but I 
was sure lucky. It was nothing but stupid complacency 
which led me into the trap. There wasn’t anything | 
couldn’t do, and very little that I hadn’t already done, in 
this sweet bird. Never, never again did I shoot an 
approach without checking wind direction. 

Epilogue 

Both of these pilots were the best of friends and as 
they discussed their near boo-boos each remembered 
what “they told us at Saufley Field — complacency 
kills.” They both had about 800 hrs of flight time and 
agreed complacency is just as much a killer as the bullets 
they were hoping to dodge. If there is one thing that 
they can leave for the replacement pilots who are about 
to become “the hottest pilots in the Mekong Delta” it is 
when you think you are the best that is the time to take 
stock. The smart pilots are always those who learn from 
the mistakes of others. These pilots advise never become 
so complacent that you forget to check the wiridsock, 
continue low on the glide slope, accept an EGT that is 
not normal or the dozens of things which cause incidents 
and accidents. It’s one thing to earn a Purple Heart in 
combat and quite another thing to get racked up in some 
senseless accident caused by complacency. a 
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GEAR UP, climb power set, climb check list! The 
countryside below became a patchwork of fields and 
roads, like Grandma’s old quilt, as we climbed to 
altitude and settled on course for our scheduled | 2-hour 
patrol. Within 30 minutes we were over the water and 
proceeded to let down to our search altitude. This was 
my second patrol as a newly redesignated PPC in this, 
my second VP squadron. Tomorrow would be 
Christmas, we were anxious to get home to Mama and 
the Kids. 

I went over our previous day’s tactical briefing to 
myself, quickly glanced at my cockpit tour guide 
depicting today’s patrol and rechecked the gages. 
Everything was fine. I checked the plane captain’s first 
entry in his fuel log and it also looked OK. We were 
scheduled for 12 hours but the hops were usually less. 
Our fuel load was standard for all tacticals in the SP-2E, 
128 series. Although our tip tanks could hold 300 
gallons, squadron SOP called for 200 gallons each to 
keep within our max gross weight for takeoff, due to the 
added weight of ASW stores. 

Since our task was sub hunting, we ran down every 
radar contact within our search area along the assigned 
track. About three and a half hours out, Radar reported 


and the Kids 


crisply, “Flight, Radar. I have a contact bearing 160 
degrees, 13 miles. Looks very small and is intermittent.” 

“Roger, Radar, may be a snort. Tacco, Pilot, coming 
to 160. Radar, keep me informed.” 

We closed in on the target and got a visual at about a 
mile and a half on a mooring buoy which had broken 
loose and drifted out to sea. Nav gave us a new heading 
to parallel course and we settled down to the wait, 
watch and boredom of all ASW patrols. 

About 20 minutes later: “Flight, Radar. Radar 
contact 330 degrees 17 miles. Small contact, possible 
trawler.” 

“Roger, Radar.” We followed our usual procedures 
and began our run-in. 

I sighted it first! The long, low silhouette could be 
only one thing, a sub. It chugged along on the surface as 
if we weren’t there, turning, stopping and backing down 
as we circled and watched. All necessary contact and 
amplifying messages were sent and we were ordered to 
continue coverage until relieved. 

Two hours later we heard the Out Report being sent 
by our relief aircraft. We estimated relief in two hours. 
That two hours seemed like twenty! We all took turns 
taking photos of the sub to get our photo quals up to 
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date and please the Training Officer. The plane captain 
informed me, during my absence from the cockpit, that 
our tip tanks were empty and the bomb-bay tank was 
transferring OK. I gave some thought to going into an 
alternate to refuel after we left station but decided 
against it since we had sufficient fuel to return directly 
to our own base. 

Soon we had UHF contact with the relief aircraft. We 
executed a SWAP report, chatted briefly about the 
enroute weather and decided to salute the accomodating 
sub skipper with a low pass before we departed the area. 
As we completed the pass and added climb power on the 
recips (jets in standby), we settled back for the long 
(two and one half hour) ride home. 

Suddenly the starboard engine began backfiring 
rapidly — BMEP loss, instruments all fuzzy, instrument 
panel bouncing all over the place. Throttle on the 
starboard engine back, still backfiring and terrible 
vibration. Jets on the line. Plane captain reports no 
combustion pattern on the engine analyzer. Down the 
feather/fire checklist . . . bing, bing, bing. Feather No. 2. 
The engine feathered, we can see the gages again and our 
climb continues to 5000 ft. 

Our difficulties are broadcast to the relief aircraft and 
to home base. Relief aircraft PPC suggests an alternate 
field. My copilot (former PPC of this crew), navigator 
and I confer, check fuel, decide we can reach our 
alternate no sweat but will be stretching our fuel if we 
try for home. We tell the relief PPC of our decision and 
decline to have him escort us. 

Change of destination passed to home base and we 
turn our attention back to the aircraft and, completing 
the secure checklist. Number | recip, set at normal 
rated power, is churning away nicely. We won’t need the 
jets, secure them. We'll commence a gradual descent to a 
lower altitude and proceed on the remaining recip. 
Copilot going through the remainder of the secure 
checklist. Plane captain adjusts cowl flaps on good 
engine. Copilot turns off MAG on engine out . . . copilot 
turns off MAG on good engine!! I scream at him and 
pull the throttle off. 

It’s quiet, everyone in the plane hears me shout his 
name (and others). He switches the MAG back to BOTH, 
the engine backfires twice, it’s running. | ease power on 
to normal rated. The plane captain scans the analyzer 
while I check the gages. Copilot has a funny look on his 
face and gives me the FASRON salute. “I just 
automatically turned it off,” he says! I tell him not to 
touch another thing unless I say so. Port engine running 
smoothly although a bit cold for this power setting. 

We reach our engine out altitude. | retrim and the 
airspeed settles down, and down, and down. We ought to 
be holding about 135 kts at this weight and altitude 


but I’m at 125 and still descending. A rapid computation 
of the fuel remaining and the plane captain’s fuel log 
confirms we are below single engine weight but down we 
go. Nav reports a slight error in his last position, we are 
70 miles farther from our alternate than he estimated. 
“Ditching stations!” One thousand feet, 900 feet, 800 
feet, 700 feet, 600 feet, 500 feet. Finally at 500 feet and 
123 kts we settle down. Afraid to go to take-off power 
on the recip due to the previous unintentional securing 
of the ignition at rated power, we had relighted the jets 
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in case we couldn’t stop our descent. 

More problems, snow storms and squall lines. 
Turbulence is making it difficult to hold altitude and 
airspeed. Both dropping. “Lighten ship.”” ASW stores 
first. No help. Black boxes next according to squadron 
jettison bill. Relief. Airspeed up to 130 kts, altitude 
1100 ft, jets secured and back to standby. Back to 
ditching stations. Christmas seems a long way off. 

Contact with GCI. Two F-86’s enroute as escorts, one 
HU-16 will intercept us near the beach. Constant range 
and bearing to Alternate AFB being given by GCI. More 


squall lines. Two F-86s on the port wing. F-86 pilot says, 
“No sweat” and GCI clears us to 10,000 ft for airways 
to Alternate AFB. | explain that fuel will not permit 
such a climb. Weather at destination is 500 ft, 1-1/2 
miles visibility in rain. Must conserve fuel. 

Nav passes a WAC chart to the cockpit and I ask the 
copilot to pick a low altitude route to destination. He 
prefers to use a FLIP chart. I take the WAC and pick a 
route. Now Pop Eye in a snow shower, I ask the F-86s to 
break off prior to entering the clouds. Section leader 
replies, “No sweat.” 

Finally, the beach. We fly inland over the marshes. | 
turn to fly over a low ridge and into a large bay. The 
HU-16 is there so I begin an orbit and explain to the HU 
that I want him to lead me to Alternate AFB at low 
altitude due to my low state. He doesn’t understand. A 
railroad track on the far side of the bay matches with 
our WAC and I have a good fix. We head for the tracks 
and fly down a long valley to another bay. The P-2, the 
HU and the two F-86s (and a partrige in a pear tree) all 
in a line at 700 ft. It’s almost funny now. 

Into the bay, the bird dog homing on Alternate AFB. 
We climb back to 1200 ft and now we have approach 
control on the UHF. Weather has improved to 1500 ft 
overcast and 10 miles. We can see the field. Enter down 
wind. Copilot briefed on the landing, jets on. A 
squeeker. We send our Ih Report with appropriate 
religious acknowledgements, taxi in and shut down. My 
fuel gages show just under 300 gallons total, less when 
dipped by the plane captain. 

As I postflight the plane, the plane captain strolls 
over and whispers, confidentially, into my ear that we 
had it made all the way. Instead of fueling the tips to 
200 gallons each as per squadron SOP, he had filled 
them and that after using about 200 gallons from each 
had shut the transfer off and reported them empty. He 
also confided that he would have let me know if we had 
really gotten in trouble! He had, he said, put a little bit 
extra fuel on board for Mama and the kids . . . . This was 
my Christmas present? 

As it turned out, our takeoff had been about 83,000 
lbs — 3000 Ibs over max gross for takeoff. In addition to 
the extra fuel, our ASW stores had not been accurately 
accounted for and the weight of the aircraft was 
considerably more than we thought. Slow airspeed was 
caused by cowl flaps almost full open on the good 
engine! A lot of lessons were learned that day. Most of 
them by me. It was a ride I'll never forget nor will the 
copilot. He had lots of time to mull it over in his mind as 
the XO’s new copilot. 

And the plane captain? He lost his crew for the 
remainder of the tour so he never had to worry about 
extra fuel for Mama and the kids. =< 
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IT WOULD be reasonable to assume that each time 
one is hooked to something there comes a later time 
when one wants to unhook. This is particularly true in 
vertical replenishment operations. Helicopter pilots are 
called on to carry many and varied external loads. In 
order to get these loads picked up and delivered safely it 
is necessary for the hookup crew to work quickly and 
correctly. 

The helicopter crew can make rapid, general 
calculations and know if they can lift a given load. 
However, they are as concerned with the ability to jettison 
the load, if they get in trouble, as they are about their 
ability to lift it. The difference is they must rely on the 
hookup crews to “do it right.” 
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Nearly all external loads are hooked up while the 
helicopter is in a hover overhead. Frequently the loading 
crew must hook up the load to a helicopter which is 
anything but stable. The pilot may be a little rough on 
the controls. The wind may be strong and gusty. The 
turbulence may be quite pronounced. Stack gasses may 
be causing problems. There are any number of reasons 
which might cause the helicopter to bounce around. 
That is why it’s so important that the loading crew work 
quickly and correctly. (Besides, who wants to work 
directly under that big bird any longer than absolutely 
necessary?) 


Fig 1 

In the figures above the hook used on the H-34 is shown. On the left, the hook is correctly set; on the right, the 
hook is incorrectly set. Notice in figure 2 the pilot never would be able to jettison the load. As is plainly visible, the 
line is wrapped around behind the hook and would not slide off even though the mechanism is tripped. Although 
figure 1 shows the hook closed it is readily apparent, when tripped, that the line would slide right off. 

In a recent accident there was a very close call because the pilot could not jettison his load when he wanted to. 
The UH-34 had been hooked up and as the pilot began a vertical lift to get the load clear of the deck he began to 
lose power. There is nothing that will cause a pilot's mouth to become “cottony”’ or the sweat to drench him any 
quicker than to lose power in a hover over a ship. The thought of those big blades wiping out everyone in sight (and 
there are always people busy working) is terrifying to every pilot. The pilot tried to jettison the load as he moved 
laterally to avoid the ship. He was not successful. To make matters worse as he slid laterally he hung up one of his 
main landing gear in the ship's safety net. However he had moved far enough to avoid settling on the ship and as the 
series of pictures shows the helicopter came to a watery end. No one was hurt. But, it was a close call and all because 


care was not exercised in hooking up properly. + 
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On Avoiding Mid-Air Collisions 


THIS concerns a near miss in a 
wipe é P-3 which was cleared by the tower 
to break right and long to take 
interval on two other planes 4 P = 
downwind. (Break and pattern 
altitudes were 1575 and 1075 ft, 


bec 
respectively.) The breaking P-3 was oe 
informed by the tower that another en 
aircraft was departing the inboard opp 
runway and probably monitoring von 
departure control frequency. After es 
checking the right side clear (the ] 
departing aircraft was hidden by dep 
the starboard wing), the P-3 viol 
commenced a descending right 

: turn. The other aircraft was then unli 
seen, about 50 ft below and oles 
: climbing, on the right side. An abo 
zi immediate transition by the P-3, to bow 
. a climbing left turn, prevented a traf 
mid-air collision. The departing 
= aircraft continued climbing and doci 
; 18 never saw the P-3 in the break. I ben 
anf believe this near midair was caused con 
by: bee 
3 @ Traffic congestion and a of t 
lack of coordination between aw 
the tower and departure of 
control. mig 
@ Incompatible VFR and dep 
pas practice instrument WA wari 
approach/departure patterns. 
® Poor lookout by the pilots. ocet 
i To prevent a recurrence of such 4 alti 
a hazard, the following is suggested: ante 
Restrict traffic about an bein 
airfield to that which can be of | 
safely handled. me 
or 
@ Redesign VFR and practice the 
instrument approach patterns “le 
to minimize interference. ; 
airc 
othe 
The purpose of Anymouse (anonymous) Reports is to help prevent or overcome haze 
dangerous situations. They are submitted by Naval and Marine Corps aviation person- 5 
nel who have had hazardous or unsafe aviation experiences. As the name indicates these | 
reports need not be signed. Self-mailing forms for writing Anymouse Reports are avail- of | 
able in readyrooms and line shacks. All reports are considered for appropriate action. you 
— REPORT AN INCIDENT, PREVENT AN ACCIDENT — ~ 
mos. 
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* Stress good lookout by 
‘ircrews and insure all traffic 
round a VFR airfield 
nonitors tower frequency as 
well as the assigned practice 
ipproach/departure 
frequencies. 
Near Mid-Air Mouse 

Your report is interesting 
because it points up the dangers of 
mid-air collisions when operating 
near an airfield. It also presents an 
opportunity for comments which 
we helieve are pertinent to this 
situation: 

First, it appears that the 
departing aircraft was very likely 
violating his departure clearance, 
whatever it may have been. It seems 
unlikely that he would have been 
cleared to climb to an altitude 
above 1000 ft within the 
boundaries of a field where VFR 
traffic was operating. 

Next, the report does not 
document any lack of coordination 
between the tower and approach 
control, although such may have 
been the case. The tower was aware 
of the departing aircraft and issued 
a warning to the P-3. In the absence 
of evidence to the contrary, it 
might also be assumed that 
departure control issued a similar 
warning to the departing aircraft. 

Note that this near midair 
occurred after the P-3 departed an 
altitude reserved for aircraft 
entering the break—and after 
being warned of the near presence 
of the departing aircraft. In this 
case, it seems it would have been 
more prudent for the P-3 to delay 
the break and/or descent from 
break altitude until the departing 
aircraft had been sighted or 
otherwise eliminated as a potential 
hazard. 

Speaking now of the relationship 
of VFR and IFR traffic patterns, 
you may be sure that this problem 
is widely recognized and that in 
most cases earnest efforts have been 


made to minimize conflict between 
the patterns. It remains, however, 
that since both’ types of 
approaches are designed to 
terminate with a landing on the 
same field and in the case of 
departures, effect a departure from 
the same field, this is a problem not 
easily solved. The restriction of 
either IFR or VFR traffic is not 
operationally practical, except in 
special cases. 

The need for coordination 
between the tower and approach or 
departure control is evident. Cases 
are reported from time to time 
where coordination does _ break 
down but there should never be any 
letup in efforts to maintain the 
smoothest coordination between 
the tower and other controlling 
agencies. 

The monitoring of tower 
frequency when the aircraft is being 
controlled by approach/departure 
control seems desirable but it is not 
always practical. Some aircraft have 
only one UHF receiver and in the 
case of single-piloted aircraft, the 
monitoring of routine tower 
communications might be unduly 
distracting to the pilot. It is agreed, 
however, that all aircraft should 
monitor GUARD frequency. If this 
is done, and assuming proper 
coordination between the tower 
and other controlling agencies, this 
should provide an adequate method 
of keeping the pilot informed of all 
pertinent situations. 

Your last suggestion is the best. 
That is, a good lookout by aircrews 
provides the very best insurance at 
the present time against a mid-air 
collision. 

Finally, FAA is making a special 
study of near mid-air collisions 
occurring during calendar 1968. 
You should, therefore, also report 
this incident in accordance with the 
provisions of OpNav Note 3750 
(Op-S42E, Ser 839P53) of 27 
December 1967. = 
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Potpourri 


A-GEAR/J-BAR 
RECENT discussions with many “tail hook types” general location and engagement direction. Furthermore, 

has revealed a general misinterpretation of the it does not distinguish between types of arresting gear. 

A-GEAR/J-BAR_ information portrayed in the The key points to remember when interpreting the 

aerodrome/facility directory in the IFR SUPPLEMENT. information in figure (1) are: 

To clarify this information let us consider the following (1) Read from left to right for runways shown in the 

example shown by figure (1). left margin and from right to left for runways shown in 


A-GEAR 


RWY 14, E-15 (B) E-15 (B) E-14 (B) RWY 32R 

20 (2500 ft) (3200 ft) (2400 ft) (1850 ft) 
RWY 14R £5-1 E-14 (B) E5-1 E5-1 RWY 32L 

(1220 ft) (2228 ft) (2410 ft) (1300 ft) 


Figure 1 


The information shown by figure (1) gives the most the right margin. 
complete data about the available A-GEAR installed at (2) Engagement direction will be determined by an 
this airport. It not only shows the exact location and _—appropriate arrow following the type of A-GEAR. If no 
engagement direction but also shows the exact type of _ arrow is indicated, then the A-GEAR is bi-directional. 
arresting gear installed. The airport diagram (Figure 2) (3) The type of A-GEAR can be readily determined 
contained on instrument approach procedure charts also by referring to the legend in the IFR SUPPLEMENT 
portrays A-GEAR information but it only gives the which gives a breakdown of both USAF and USN 
A-GEAR/J-BAR. 

(4) The exact location will be shown in feet from the 
end of the runway. To determine which end is very 
simple since the middle portion of the runway is 
depicted by a dash 

Referring to figure (1), the available A-GEAR in 
order for each runway is as follows: 


RWY 14L 
E-15(B) FRICTION 3200 ft from the approach end. 
E-15(B) FRICTION 2400 ft from the up-wind end. 
E-14(B) WATER SQUEEZE 1850 ft from the 
up-wind end. 
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RW) 14R 


E5-1 CHAIN 2410 ft from the up-wind end. 


RWY 32R 


E-15(B) FRICTION 2400 ft from the approach end. 
E-15(B) FRICTION 3200 ft from the up-wind end. 
E5-1 CHAIN 2500 ft from the up-wind end. 


RWY 32L 
E5-1 CHAIN 1300 ft from the approach end. 


E5-1 CHAIN 1220 ft from the up-wind end. 


E-14(B) WATER SQUEEZE 1850 ft from the approach end. 


E-14(B) WATER SQUEEZE 2228 ft from the approach end. 


If you have a question concerning 
any phese of instrument flight for which — 
you cannot find a satisfactory answer, 
send it to the Commanding Officer, 
_VA-127, NAS Lemoore, Calif, 93245. 


E-14(B) WATER SQUEEZE 2228 ft from the up-wind end. 
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VASI 

IT Many Air Force fields have the visual approach slope 

N indicator (VASI) approach lighting installed. This 
capability is shown by a V on the approach plates and 

he is an excellent glide slope indication especially when 

ry making approaches to Air Force bases at night. The 

is system simply consists of two sets of lights adjacent to 
each side of the runway. Standard glide slope is 

™ 2-1/2 — 3° with a GPI (ground point intersection) at the 
normal GCA touchdown point on the runway. The 
indications a pilot could expect when making an 
approach are shown below: 

CAUTION: 

d. If the VASI glide slope is non-standard, appropriate 


remarks will be contained in the aerodrome facility 
directory of the IFR SUPPLEMENT. Example: Reese 
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AFB advertises a GPI of 450 ft short of the runway 
threshold and a landing short of the runway will result if 
the VASI glide slope is used to touchdown because the 
VASI is applicable to T-38’s only. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


One easy way to keep abreast of new changes and 
procedures is to read the special notices section of the 
IFR SUPPLEMENT which is published every four 
weeks. The special notices are generally carried for at 
least three issues and some of greater importance are 
carried indefinitely. One recent change which directly 
affects naval aviators concerns the radio call-sign box on 
the DD-175 Form. Navy pilots will prefix their call sign 
by VV and Marine pilots will use VM versus the old 
single V for both services. -* 
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The wind-chill chart below is reprinted from TB Med 81 (NavMed 
5052-29) dated 20 Oct 64, titled, “Cold Injury.” This publication 
supersedes TB Med 81/AFP 160-3 of 3 Nov 54 and its 4 Nov 58 
Appendix from which the wind-chill chart appearing in the September 
1968 APPROACH was taken. APPROACH is indebted to CDR C. H. 
Zilch, commanding officer of the Fleet Weather Facility, Keflavik, 
Iceland, for submitting this material. 


Cooling Power of Wind on Exposed Flesh Expressed as an Equivalent Temperature 
(under calm conditions) 


Estimated Actual Thermometer reading (°F.) 


wind speed 
(in mph) 50 40 30 20 10 0 —10 —20 —30 —40 —50 —60 


EQUIVALENT TEMPERATURE (F° ) 


-10 


—26 


—46 


Wind speeds 
greater than 
40 mph hove 
little added 
effect 


Trenchfoot and immersion foot may occur at any point on this chart 
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INCREASING 
DANGER 


LITTLE DANGER GREAT DANGER 


(for properly clothed person) 


Danger from freezing of exposed flesh 


Do y 
ow 

pro 
inci 

thin 
Thi: 
incr 
it re 
Thu 
tem 
acts 
exp 

4 win 

3 | Win 

| tem 

tem 

| has 

calm 50 40 30 20 10 0 30 may 

skii! 

spec 

5 48 37 27 16 6 -5 -I5§ -% -S -68 

e 

2 

| valu 
10 40 2 6 4 -9 -33 -58 —70 

15 36 22 9 -36 -45 —72 area 
| esti 

4 | expr 
| 25 30 16 0 —15 —29 —44 —59 74 —104 —H8 ..-—133 or 
colu 
: | degr 
inte: 
colu 
33° 
-33° 
40 26 10 —6 —21 —37 —53 —69 100°. incr 
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Wind-Chill Instructions 


The human body is continually 
producing and losing heat. Wind 
increases the loss of heat by reducing the 
thin layer of warm air next to the skin. 
This loss increases as the wind speed 
increases. When the combined equivalent 
temperature of air and wind is such that 
it removes ambient heat faster than the 
body can replace it, frostbite occurs. 
Thus, decreasing the ambient (air) 
temperature or increasing the wind speed 
acts to increase the danger of frostbite to 
exposed skin. The combined effect of 
wind and temperature is expressed in the 
Wind-Chill Chart as an equivalent 
temperature. This expresses the effective 
temperature acting upon exposed flesh. 

Any movement of air past the body 
has the same cooling effect as wind. This 
may be produced by walking, running, 
skiing or riding in open vehicles. The 
speed of movement must be considered 
in addition to natural wind when using 
the Wind-Chill Chart. 

It is emphasized that this chart is of 
value in predicting frostbite only to 
exposed flesh. Any clothing or material 
which stops or reduces the wind will give 
a degree of protection to the covered 
area. No attempt should be made to 
estimate this protection in the use of the 
Wind-Chill Chart. Wet clothing or boots 
have a much reduced insulating value 
and will result in heat loss nearly that of 
exposed flesh. 

To use the chart, find the estimated 
or actual wind speed in the left-hand 
column and the actual temperature in 
degrees F. in the top row. The equivalent 
temperature is found where these two 
intersect. The description below the 
columns indicates the danger of frostbite 
to exposed flesh. For example, with a 
wind speed of 10 mph and a temperature 
of -10°F, the equivalent temperature is 
-33°F. This lies within the zone of 
increasing danger of frostbite and 
protective measures should be 
taken. - 7B Med 81 (NavMed 5052-29) 
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Do you have a question regarding materials or procedures 


Unlike the flight control systems 
on present day high performance 
aircraft — the Naval Safety Center 
desires a continued feedback 

Has information in any Safety 
Center publication ever heiped you 
to prevent an accident, avert an 
injury or deal with an emergency ina 
better way? 

If so, and you have not already 
informed the Safety Center, it is 
Particularly desired and important 
that you do so. Such feedback is vital 
to all departments at the Center and 
for fiscal support of our safety 
research and education program. 


The Tender Trap 


The October issue of APPROACH 
has an item on page 10 that should be 
elaborated on. There is confusion about 
the terms “enroute descent” and 
“enroute penetration.” 

“Enroute penetration” is not an 
authorized ATC term any longer. When 
ATP 7110.1A was the “Bible” this was 
the correct terminology hence military 
publications began using it. Now the 
term “enroute descent” has replaced 
“enroute penetration” in correct ATC 
usage but pilots continue to use 
“enroute penetration.” FLIP and other 
pilot publications are slowly making the 
change over but FLIP Section II for the 
Carribean and the coverage of single 
frequency approach in Section II of all 
the FLIP documents still use the 
outdated terminology. 

‘‘Penetration” as now defined 
includes only the “initial approach” of a 
high altitude approach and landing 
(chart) (JAL) procedure and incorrectly 
(I think) ends at a fix or altitude from 
which an approach to the airport is 
made. The approach (JAL procedure or 
high altitude instrument approval 
procedure) begins at the initial approach 
fix for aircraft flying in the high altitude 
structure. 

Use of the terms “penetration” and 
“enroute penetration” should be 
discontinued to simplify the situation 
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ow in use in Naval Aviation? For an answer send it to FORUM, 
ava! Safety Center, NAS Norfolk, Va. 23511. 


and eliminate any possible confusion. 

An approach can be an approach and 
landing (chart) (AL), radar or JAL 
procedure. A final approach can be the 
final portion of any of the three. OpNav 
3710.7 does not count IFR vectoring to 
VFR underneath an overcast as an 
approach unless a final approach is 
completed. 

W. A. CULPEPPER 
MAJOR USMC 


4 We agree there is confusion in the 
usage of terminology here. The term 
“enroute penetration” is outdated and 
should be eliminated. 7110.8 Chg 4 Sect 
12 Para 545 refers to penetration in 
conjunction with approaches and the 
controller’s phraseology is “cleared for 
[type] penetration and approach... .” 

“Penetration” is a convenient word 
to use to talk about JALs. We feel that if 
it is kept in its proper context, 
“penetration” will serve its purpose well 
in clearances for descents in conjunction 
with approaches. We _ strongly 
recommend against giving words or 
phrases special meanings. In concert with 
Maj. Culpepper, we restate that an 
“enroute descent” means a descent 
below the initial approach altitude of a 
JAL to intercept the final approach 
course of a JAL, ASR or PAR approach. 
The correct pilot phraseology to request 
an “enroute descent” is “REQUEST 
ENROUTE DESCENT TO (destination 
airport). Periodic review of OpNav 
3710.7 series and FAA Hand Books 
7110.8 and 7110.9, including 
subsequent changes, will assist in 
updating phraseology. 

Thank you for bringing this point to 
our attention and to the attention of our 
readers. - 


Each copy of 
APPROACH 
is meant for 


ten readers. 
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"Twas the night before Christmas — at the North Pole 

The lights in the toy shop burned white and gold. 

Santa’s reindeer were harnessed in front of the sleigh 

All ready for takeoff — up, up and away. 

With a flight plan on file — “We'll go IFR... 

“Refuel in Argentia . . . and fly by the stars!” 

A peck on the cheek for his wife standing near 

“Hate to go . . . back tomorrow . . . don’t wait up for me, dear” 
The plane captain elf straps in his great girth . . . 

“Suit shrank at the cleaner’s.” (Elves double with mirth.) 

With presents stuffed securely in his pack 

Santa’s only preflight is to Rudolph a whack. 

High in the star-spangled night they rapidly rise 

As they catch the jet stream and zoom through the skies. 

“Now Dasher, now Dancer, now Prancer and Vixen, Va 
“On Comet, on Cupid, on Donder and Blitzen!”’* 

But ’midst harness bells jingling, there’s an ominous ‘‘Keerack!”’ 
As the sleigh linkage parts — there’s no turning back! 


The sleigh slows abruptly . . .the deer out of sight .. . 

And Santa’s May Day pierces the still winter night. 

“This is IT!” KAPT Kringle thinks to himself, 

“Tf I just had my hands on the maintenance elf!”’  - 

He pulls the face curtain — as tutored and reared ' X= 
O 


(The alternate handle is covered by beard). 

With a blast of the rocket, the deed is done; 

His back pack of presents causes tumbling — some. 
The seat separates as neat as can be — 


Here goes his chute — what a fine sight to see! y Vi 


*Und Rudolph! 
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He observes his sleigh crash in the ocean below 

Then gets Sleigh Control on his vest radio. 

The current Sleigh NATOPS Santa’d failed to review 
So errors were made — (in fact, quite a few) — 

No anti-exposure suit . . . tangled in lines. . . 

Failed to release his Klause fittings in time . . . 

And along with the shrouds, he cut off his beard! 
(Santa with Van Dyke looks a bit weird!) 

As the helo approaches for another SAR 

Santa pops the night end of a Mk 1 Christmas Star. 
They hover above him and lower the net 

(Into a horse collar Santa can’t get!) 

He wriggles aboard and pulls in his pack 

And away goes the helo, net streaming in back. 
Meanwhile through the sky, the reindeer had flown 
Till way down below them, carrier lights shone. 
Rudolph leads the formation, a straight-in approach, 
His red nose ablinking through haze and stack smoke. 
With a flourish of signals, LSO waves a ‘“‘Cut!”’ 
(Thirty-six hooves dig quite a rut!) 

Now here comes the helo with Santa in tow, 

The reindeer wave welcome all lined in a row. 
Before skipper and flight surgeon whisk him away 
Santa gives out his presents for it’s now Christmas Day. 
(We don’t want to bore you but one was quite funny .. . 
Somebody aboard had requested a Bunny!) 

As Santa prepares to spend the night 
You hear him expound ‘“‘Good teamwork by all 

— provides all a good flight.” 

The moral is: Carefully preflight your sleigh 

Before you take off and go up, up and away! 

And — Keep up the teamwork! 


MERRY CHRISTMAS! 
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PUT down that cigarette for a minute — we want to 
talk to you. 

What about? 

Well, for one thing, smoking. 

By now you should be pretty familiar with the long 
term effects of cigarette smoking —lung cancer, 
emphysema and certain types of cardiovascular disease. 
Before we pass along to what smoking does to the 
human system at altitude, here are a couple of quotes 
from a recent issue of the Medical Bulletin on Tobacco. ! 
No weasel words here on the hazards of smoking: 

“Every regular cigarette smoker is injured, though not 
in the same degree. Cigarette smoking kills some, makes 
others lung cripples, gives still others far more than their 
share of illness and loss of work days. Cigarette smoking 
is not a gamble; all regular cigarette smokers studied at 
autopsy show the effects.” 

But if you stop smoking now, statistics are in your 
favor. The Bulletin says, “Death rates in those who stop 
smoking cigarettes drop rather rapidly as compared with 
those who continue smoking. Ten years after giving up 
cigarettes, death rates of ex-smokers tend to approach 
those of persons who have never smoked regularly.” 

We guarantee you the above is all we are going to say 
in this article about smoking and lung and cardiovascular 
disease. Now let’s turn our attention to what smoking 
does to the naval aviator and crewman at altitude. 

Carbon Monoxide and Nicotine 

The principal effects of smoking on aviation 
personnel are due to carbon monoxide (CO) and 
nicotine. 

Carbon monoxide, as you know, is a colorless, 
odorless, tasteless gas produced by the incomplete 
combustion of any organic matter, including, of course, 
the “weed.” Every time you inhale pipe, cigar or 
cigarette smoke, you absorb carbon monoxide into your 
system through your lungs. 

Carbon monoxide works against your oxygen 
supply in two ways: 
@ It combines with hemoglobin to the exclusion 


1Vol. VI, No. 1, a quarterly published by the American Public 
Health Association, American Heart Association, American 
Cancer Society and the National Tuberculosis Association. 
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of oxygen, forming carboxyhemoglobin. This, in 
effect, reduces the oxygen-carrying capability of 
the blood. 

© Hemoglobin partially saturated with CO does 
not release its oxygen normally to the tissues. 

Hemoglobin takes up or combines with carbon 
monoxide at more than 200 times the rate it takes up 
oxygen. The average flyer who smokes has 5 to 10 
percent of his hemoglobin tied up as 
carboxyhemoglobin. The result is that before he even 
leaves the ground he has hypoxia equivalent to that of a 
non-smoker at 5000 ft. 

Night Vision Reduced 

This is especially significant in the area of night 
vision. The retina of the eye is not particularly well 
supplied with blood vessels in the first place. When, on 
top of this, the blood’s oxygen supply is reduced 
because of the formation of carboxyhemoglobin, night 
vision capability is reduced and the brightness threshold 
of the eye is raised. Smoking three cigarettes in a 
relatively short period before takeoff can cut night 
vision by as much as the effect of 8000 ft of altitude. 

Those of you who do copilot night flying can check 
out this brightness threshold thing for yourselves: 

@ Don’t smoke all day long. This will allow 
elimination of carbon monoxide from your 
system. 

e@ After you are on course, at cruise and dark 
adapted, play around with the instrument light 
rheostat and see if you can establish some sort of 
baseline for your night vision threshold. 

© Smoke two cigarettes, one right after the other. 
Then go back to the rheostat and compare your 
night vision performance before and after 
smoking. 

CO is cleared very slowly from the blood. 
Theoretically, a 25 percent blood saturation would be 
reduced to 20 percent by breathing air for 60 minutes. 
Breathing 100 percent oxygen would reduce a CO blood 
saturation of 25 percent to 5 percent in about 30 
minutes. 2 


2industrial Hygiene and Toxicology, Vol. II, Patty, p. 935. 
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Effects of Nicotine 
Nicotine is absorbed through the lungs and by the 
membranes of the mouth. Its adverse effects take place 
primarily in nerve and muscle tissues and can cause 
weakness and twitching and may result in abdominal 
cramping, nausea and vomiting, particularly in those not 
habituated. Smokers apparently develop a tolerance to 
nicotine which may be the factor in withdrawal 
symptoms or the so-called “nicotine fit.’ There is some 
evidence that nicotine decreases the body’s ability to 
adapt to stress and it is also thought tc increase the 
body’s need for oxygen. The body eliminates some of 
the nicotine in the urine; the rest is detoxified in the 
liver. 
Other Effects of Smoking 
Other effects of smoking which should be of concern 

to pilots and aircrewmen are: 

@ Increased pulse rate. 

© Constriction of the small blood vessels with 

decreased blood flow to the extremities. (This is 

the reason for not smoking if frostbite is an actual 

or potential problem.) 

@ Smoker’s cough — sometimes aggravated by 100 

percent oxygen. 

@ Sore throat and laryngitis caused by heavy 

smoking. 

@ Irritation of the upper respiratory tract which, 

in turn, can block the Eustachian tubes or the 

sinus openings. 

@ Increased metabolic rate. When your 

metabolism speeds up, you need more oxygen. At 

the same time, smoking has decreased your ability 

to supply oxygen to your tissues. 

@ Various effects on the digestive tract, including 

increased and propulsive activity of the large 

bowel sometimes resulting in diarrhea. 

@ In some instances, increase in hand tremors. 

@ And finally, while smoking apparently does not 

affect hearing, it does reduce the ability to taste. 
... Sorry about that but we just want to “tell it ~~ 
is.” 
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IN the SAR helo pilot’s words, when enemy shore 
batteries opened up the roof fell in on what had looked 
like a no-sweat mission. Nevertheless, thanks to 
teamwork, skill and a little bit of luck, the survivor was 
retrieved and another successful combat rescue was 
chalked up. 

“We were cruising southbound just off the North 
Vietnamese coast,” the rescued A-4 pilot recalls. “As we 
passed one village I noted small arms fire which was of 
little consequence. About 30 seconds later we drew 
heavy automatic weapons and 37 mm fire from a town 
farther south. We turned seaward to avoid it and I felt a 
hit in the left wing. I looked in the mirror and saw that 
my left wing was on fire in the area of my rocket packs. 
They seemed to start exploding; I tried to jettison them 
but for some reason could not. I had an engine fire light. 
I lost control of the ailerons and elevator and then the 
engine quit. At this point I decided to egress ASAP. 

“Following ejection | was at 1200 ft at the 
time — I seemed to tumble badly. I didn’t think the 
chute was opening and reached for the D-ring. Just then 
the chute opened and my oxygen mask rode high on my 
face obscuring my vision. | threw my mask away and as | 
floated down, I turned on my beeper to let my 
playmates know I was all right. Shortly after this | was 
in the water. 

“I had trouble finding the inflation toggle for the 
flotation gear. (The pilot’s account doesn’t state what 
kind of flotation gear he was wearing. — Ed.) 
Consequently I got all tangled up in the shroud lines. | 
did finally manage to get the thing inflated. I advised the 
aircraft overhead that I was tangled up in the shroud 
lines and would like to have help. I then worked my way 
to the life raft, inflated it and climbed in. 

“Things were pretty crowded in the raft and I had 
difficulty determining exactly where | was tangled up. I 
started cutting nearly everything in sight and after five 
minutes’ work, felt pretty free. I got the radio out again 
and started talking to the people overhead. 

“Ten minutes later the helo arrived. I ignited a day 


smoke flare and a swimmer dropped down into the 
water to make sure that I was free of the chute. I got out 
of my raft and into the water and we both paddled 
around waiting for the helo to return. There was no fire 
from the beach until the helo came in. The bad guys 
chose this moment to open up on us and the helo with 
mortars...” 

Here is the view from the SAR helo cockpit. 

“It looked like a no-sweat mission,” the helo pilot 
begins. “We turned downwind to dump the last 150 Ibs 
of fuel. | told my copilot to turn more so we wouldn't 
dump fuel in the area of our approach. At that time the 
roof fell in. 

“Flashes in great quantity coming from about 8 to 10 
shore batteries appeared on the beach. The first round 
landed about 35 yds to our port, right in the intended 
path of flight prior to our turn. Then shells started 
hitting all around us and close. We increased speed and 
flew a zig-zag pattern to exit the area. Flack bursts were 
going off just over our heads so I told the copilot to stay 
low on the water and keep moving out. Water bursts to 
our right and left followed our flight path out. (The 
survivor stated later that the tenth round hit 15 ft 
behind the helo.) We seemed to be turning just in time 
to avoid getting hit. 
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“Il called Rescap and advised them we were under 
very heavy fire. | heard them state they were rolling in 
on target. We must have flown for several minutes in an 
outbound zig-zag pattern with explosions shaking the 
helo and concussions reverberating in our eardrums. | 
told myself they couldn’t shoot this far out yet bursts 
were still hitting 30 yds in front of us. 

“As I seemingly cleared the immediate area, I could 
see the backup SH-3A in an orbit in frent of us. | 
advised him to stay clear of the area due to intense fire 
and that I was going to go back in for the rescue. I could 
hear the Rescap working over the shore batteries and it 
seemed to quiet down. 

“We stayed in the clear area for about three minutes 
and at that time Rescap reported some of their guns 
were jammed and they were low on ammo. The large 
gun that was shelling us our entire route outbound 
seemed to be silenced. I told the copilot ‘Let’s go!” and 
we headed back in for the rescue. 

“Our pattern was again flown in a zig-zag manner. | 
advised the lead A-4 of our position and requested his 
assistance in location because of our low altitude. He 
gave us a real close vector direct to the scene. I took the 
controls and as | approached | could see the red smoke 
still in the area and the two men in the water... My 
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leading aircrewman lowered the cable and hook to the 
crewman in the water. In less than 20 seconds both the 
survivor and swimmer were attached to the hook by 
their helo hoist D-rings. As they broke water, we broke 
hover. It looked as if we were still under light fire from 
the beach. The two men were still hanging below the 
helo as we increased airspeed and started our zig-zag 
pattern. The hoist boom was left in the extended 
position for the entire route to safety. | did not dare 
slow down to retract it. When both men were in the helo 
I reported it to the orbiting aircraft and we headed 
seaward . .. . Landing on board was routine.” 

The rescued pilot described the operation as “a 
tremendous piece of flying on the part of the helo 
drivers.” 

“They raced in,” he states, “stopped on a dime, 
picked up both of us and we were out of there in a big 
hurry. The helo aircrewman who jumped into the water 
was very well trained and confident in doing everything 
possible to assist me. It took great courage to stay 
behind under concentrated and accurate shore fire to do 
his job. As a rescue team the entire helo crew 
accomplished their mission under very hazardous 
conditions in attempting and completing my rescue. No 
man could ask any more than that of any helo crew.” =< 
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SNOW can reflect back to the 
. eye as much as 85 to 90 percent of 
the light falling on it. Very short 
periods of exposure to this intense 
glare can result in snowblindness — 
a very painful experience and, in a 
survival situation, a time thief. 
Snowblindness is the result of 
ultraviolet rays burning the 
conjunctiva of the eye. (The 
conjunctiva is the delicate 
membrane which lines the eyelids 
and covers the exposed surface of 
the eyeball.) You can become 
“snowblinded” on sunny days, on 
overcast days and even on days of 
light fog in the polar regions. 
During overcast days, light is 
reflected back and forth between 
cloud ceiling and snow. The 
absence of shadows causes the 
ground to look level. This leads to 


eyestrain which is said to make the 
susceptible to 


eyes more 
snowblindness. 

The only effective prevention of 
snowblindness is sunglasses, (Fig. 1) 
preferably goggles of the 
side-blinder type which prevent 
light from coming in at the sides, 
worn out-of-doors at all times when 
the sun is above the horizon. If you 
find yourself down in a winter 
survival situation, be sure the metal 
parts of your standard aviation 
sunglasses do not touch your face 
and lead to frostbite. If they do 
touch your face, wrap them with 
something such as the bandaids in 
your SEEK kit. Your tinted helmet 
visor can also serve as protection 
against snowblindness in a survival 
situation. 

There is no such thing as a 


Glycerin will partly prevent clouding 
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Fig. 1 
| Protect Your Eyes 
| Wear colored glasses constantly 
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warning symptom of snowblindness 
to alert you in time to prevent it 
since it takes 2 to 12 hours to 
develop. By the time you 
experience the symptoms, it is too 
late. Symptoms are: 

@ Severe pain due to swelling of 

the conjunctiva 

@ Extreme sensitivity to light 

@ Watering of the eyes 

@ Smarting eyelids 

@ Headache and depression 

The ideal treatment for 
snowblindness is rest in a darkened 
room with bandaged eyes and cold 
compresses for pain for 1 to 5 days 
along with medications prescribed 
by a physician. In survival 
situation, treatment consists of 
staying in a dark shelter or wearing 
a lightproof bandage. If the 


Blacken the face around the nose 


Improvised goggles 
situation dictates, the snowblinded 
survivor can be blindfolded and led. 

In a survival situation, to relieve 
the pain of snowblindness take 
aspirin from your SEEK kit and use 
cold compresses on the eyes if there 
is no danger of freezing. Do not use 
eyedrops or ointment. Most cases 
of snowblindness_ will recover 
within 18 hours without medical 
treatment but the first attack of 
snowblindness is said to make the 
victim susceptible to other attacks. 

If you should lose or break your 
sunglasses in a survival situation, 
you can improvise Eskimo goggles 
by cutting or burning slits in wood, 
bark or similar material. (Fig. 2) 
Eskimo goggles have the advantage 
of not frosting over but they do 
limit your field of vision. 

The ideal sunglasses for polar 
regions are those with 
double-gradient density lenses. 
These glasses are electronically 
coated with nickle on the front of 
the lens with the coating heaviest at 
top and bottom and grading 
imperceptibly toward a clear area in 
the lens center. 

Blacking your nose and the area 
around your eyes and looking at 
dark objects as you travel help 
somewhat to reduce the effects of 
glare in a snow environment but 
these measures do not prevent 
snowblindness. 
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Remember — wear your 
sunglasses when out-of-doors in 
snow at all times that the sun is 
above the horizon. 
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DARK 
RESCUE 


FOLLOWING a midair collision with an 
F-8 over water at night, both pilot and 
bombardier navigator of an A-6 ejected 
through the canopy in a violent spin at 
15,000 ft. Both men separated from their 
seats and deployed their parachutes 
manuaily. Jolly Green picked them up 
within 40 minutes; the F-8 pilot was not 
recovered. 

Darkness complicated the survivors’ 
preparations for touchdown. There was no 
moon and the tops of a solid overcast were 
between 5500 and 6000 ft. Above the 
overcast the sky was clear with stars visible. 
Cloud bottoms were ragged from 1500 to 
3500 ft. 


Pilot's Survival Experience 


Because of the overcast and the darkness, during 
parachute descent the pilot was unable to determine if 
he was over land or water. By the time he realized it was 
to be a water landing, no time was left to prepare for it. 
He inflated his Mk-3C life preserver under water and 
surfaced face down. 
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“My main concern during parachute descent had been 
to try to make contact with my radio but I was 


unsuccessful,” he stated later. “Being exclusively 
concerned with the radio was a mistake — I didn’t think 
about hooking the lanyard from my seat pack to my 
helicopter hoist and I didn’t inflate my Mk-3C. I should 
have done these two things first.” 

When the pilot surfaced, he tried to roll on his back 
but was prevented by the shroud lines entangling his feet 
and the buoyancy of the seat pack. 

“After entering the water I did not immediately 
telease my koch fittings and get rid of the parachute; I 
believe this led to my feet becoming entangled in the 
shroud lines. Rather than trying to roll on my back, for 
fear of becoming more entangled, I remained floating 
face down.” 

There is no mention in the investigation report of 
whether or not the pilot discarded his oxygen mask. He 
did not try to deploy his raft for fear it would worsen 
his entanglement but he did keep the seat pack with him 
and did not release his lap belt. 

After several unsuccessful attempts to make contact 
on his radio, the pilot turned the beeper on and got out 
his pencil flare gun and pistol. Fifteen minutes later, he 
saw an aircraft and fired off some tracers and pencil 


flares. When the aircraft dropped flares nearby, he knew 
he had been spotted and conserved his remaining signals 
for the helicopter. 

As a helo approached, he fired off the rest of his 
tracers and ignited a night flare from his life vest. The 
helo landed in the water 50 ft from him and a crewman 
came to his assistance. Until the pilot put his visor down, 
spray from the rotor wash blinded him. He crawled into 
the helo with his seat pack still on. 

“My biggest mistake was not being mentally prepared 
for an ejection,” the pilot stated later. “I didn’t do 
things in order, such as fasten my seat pack lanyard to 
the helicopter hoist ring or inflate my Mk-3C during 
parachute descent. I didn’t think about disconnecting 
my parachute risers from my torso harness until after 
being in the water for a few minutes. I had not gone over 
all these procedures in my mind recently and I was lost 
when I had to put them to use. If I had released my seat 
pack and let it hang by the lanyard and then released my 
lap belt, I don’t think I would have had trouble keeping 
my face out of the water. If I had inflated my Mk-3C 
during descent, I wouldn’t have had to do it under water 
and if I had released my koch fittings immediately, I 
wouldn’t have become entangled in the shroud lines.” 

The BN removed his seat pack during descent and was 
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able to deploy and board his raft despite entanglement 
of his legs in shroud lines. 
BN’s Narrative 

“On ejection I was conscious of the leg restraints 
pulling my legs in and a tremendous blast of air and then 
I was tumbling,” the BN recalls. “When the air blast 
stopped, I realized I was stabilized, face down and that 
my main parachute had not yet deployed. I watched the 
burning wreckage of one of the aircraft fall into the 
water and explode. 

“Estimating my altitude as 11,000 ft, | manually 
pulled the rip cord. I encountered no difficulty finding 
the D-ring. (The pilot had had trouble finding the D-ring 
which was in a higher location than he had 
anticipated. — Ed.) The parachyte deployed normally, 
accompanied by proper seat separation. 

“I tried to think through my situation rationally. | 
first checked to see if | was hurt and noticed no injuries 
at the time. I then saw that the small .22 caliber 
semi-automatic pistol which I carry in my left arm 
cigarette pocket was almost torn loose. | removed it and 
put it in another pocket. I also removed my oxygen 
mask, which had been working normally, because it had 
moved high up on my face. Then I remembered the 
lanyard on my life raft. Finding it with no difficulty, I 
attached it to my torso harness helo lift ring. 

“As there was an overcast, I was not sure if I was 
coming down over land or sea. As I came out of the 
overcast, however, I estimated I was two to three miles 
off shore and pulled my Mk-3C life vest toggles which 
inflated the vest normally. I saw I was close to the water 
and, trying to think ahead, I prepared myself for entry. I 
splashed down about 10 seconds later. 

“The Mk-3C brought me immediately to the surface. 
I encountered no difficulty with the koch fittings or the 
seat belt. I tried to inflate my raft but in the darkness 
could not find the lanyard. I took off my gloves at this 
point to expedite things. About five minutes later I had 
considerable difficulty with the shroud lines which were 
entangling my left leg. 

“As I boarded the raft, | observed another survivor 
shooting off pencil flares and decided to hold mine in 
reserve. I tried my radio without success. I suspect the 
water had damaged it. I dumped the ball ammunition 
out of my .38 and replaced it with tracers which I had 
sewn to my flight suit. I fired two tracers at circling 
aircraft which I estimated to be about one mile seaward. 
As there was no visible result, | decided to save the 
remaining three. 

“A helicopter then appeared and circled overhead 
while a CH-47 dropped flares. I fired three more tracers; 
one of them was a dud. I felt sure the Jolly Green had 
seen me but he went to the other survivor and picked 
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him up. As he was taking off I fired three pencil flargy 
and he headed toward me. I tried to lower my clear visa 
as he approached but it was jammed. He water-taxied up 
to me and the crew, after puncturing my raft and Mk-3@ 
and cutting away the tangled shroud lines, pulled me) 
aboard. 

“The major problem I encountered was the absolutaamm 
darkness in the water at night. The pen light was a grea 
help in locating not only my gear but my injuries.” oe) 

The BN had cuts of the left hand and left knee from 
ejecting through the canopy. The toe of one of his boot 
was cut but his foot was uninjured. 

SAR Pilot Comments ‘ 


After the rescue, the pilot of one of the aircrafil 
involved in the SAR effort commented on failure t¢ 
receive beeper signals: 

“Several stations reported one or more emergency 
beepers to Tactical Air Operations Center while we weré 
engaged in our initial flare drop and search. We had am 
operable guard receiver aboard and heard none of thesé 


signals. This leads me to believe that the men in thea 
water may have been pointing their survival radioum™ 


antennas at us, placing us in the cone of silence. Thé eS a 

pencil flares, strobe lights and hand flare viewed from 

our altitude of 2000 to 3000 ft performed their jobs 

admirably. I would estimate that the Jolly Green was itt 

the area 20 minutes or less when he had both survivors 

aboard. His work was outstanding in all respects.” 
Survival Procedures 

On the subject of survival procedures, investigators 
noted that normal squadron doctrine for a landing om 
land is to keep the seat pack in its normal position té 
provide protection against tree limbs after canopy 
penetration in a wooded area. This procedure, adopted 
by the squadron as a result of survival indoctrination of 
crewmembers at an Air Force Water Survival School, was 
considered by investigators to be prudent. However, 
they noted that NATOPS procedures in the event of @ 
water entry call for attaching the seat pan survival kit 
retention fitting to the Harley buckle. This enables the 
crewmember to unlock his seat belt, thereby allowing 
the seat pack to swing clear yet still be retained. The 
pilot’s failure to do so resulted in the extremé 
difficulties he encountered in the water and the 
tendency to roll over on his stomach because of the 
bouyancy of the seat pack still strapped to him. If he 
had lost consciousness, a strong possibility exists that he 
would have drowned as a result, investigators said. 

An endorser to the investigation report states that a 
more intense survival orientation has been initiated in 
the command. Crewmembers are required to locate theif 
ejection/survival equipment blindfolded, suspended in 
full flight gear. 
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notes from your flight surgeon 


Signalling 

HERE'S a paragraph from an 
article on arctic survival in last 
December’s Air Force Flying Safety 
Officer's Kit. It’s a good refresher 
on some methods of signalling in 
such a survival situation: 

Keep snow and frost off airplane 
surfaces to make a sharp contrast 
with the surroundings. Build your 
fire on a platform so it will not sink 
in the snow. A standing spruce tree 
near the timber line burns readily 
even when green. Build a “bird’s 
nest’ of quickly flammable 
material in the branches to ensure a 
quick start. Tramp out signals in 
the snow. Fill them in with boughs, 
sod, moss or fluorescent dye water. 
In brush country, cut conspicious 
patterns in vegetation. In tundra, 
dig trenches and turn the sod 
upside down at the side of the 
trench to widen the signal. A 
parachute tepee stands out in the 
forest or on the tundra in summer, 
especially at night with a fire inside. 
Remember sound does not carry 
well through snow. If your entire 
party is in a snow cave or igloo, you 
may not hear a rescue aircraft. 
Keep someone on guard as a 
spotter. Build the spotter a 
windbreak but do not roof it. 

We at APPROACH also 
recommend you know your survival 
gear and how to use it. Dress to 
survive. Most of all, stay calm and 
use your best piece of survival 
equipment — your HEAD. 


Passenger Briefing 


AS LONG as passengers are 
carried in naval aircraft, the 
problem of passenger briefing on 
survival equipment and _ escape 
procedures will be with us. As 


reported in safety council minutes, 
HS-6 has approached the passenger 
briefing problem in a very thorough 
manner: 

@ Surface ships which will be 
supplying helo passengers are 
provided with Passenger 
Transfer Brief booklets 
illustrated with photos of the 
rescue sling and seat and a 
simplified H-3 emergency 
escape route and exit diagram. 

@ The helo aircrewman has a 5 x 
& card to brief the passenger 
with after he is inside the helo. 

@ A very large poster is sewn on 
the H-3 thermal barrier so that 
the passenger can read his 
ditching and exit procedures as 
he rides along in the troop 
seat. 


Compromises Protection 


THE PILOT of a UH-34D, which 
crashed and burned, sustained first 
and second degree burns of his face, 
neck and arms. His helmet came off 
on impact — the chin strap was not 
tight. He was wearing a nomex 
flight suit but had rolled the sleeves 
up above the elbows. He had on 
gloves but had rolled them down. 


Troubles 


AFTER ESCAPING from a 
ditched helicopter, one of the 
crewmen pulled the lanyard on his 
belt type packet PR-2 life raft to 
inflate it and became entangled. He 
was unable to inflate the raft. 
In addition, he wore his Mk-2 life 
vest so tight that after inflation he 
could not extend his neck enough 
to keep his head out of the water. 
As a result, he became dangerously 
fatigued before rescue. 
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The investigating flight surgeon 
recommends that instruction in the 
proper use of all survival gear be 
included as mandatory training 
lectures every six months for all 
pilots and crewmen, regardless of 
experience level. 

On the subject of PR-2 life raft 
inflation, Clothing and Survival 
Equipment Bulletin 11 of 10 June 
65 refers: “Operation: Pull out 
raft retaining lanyard to expose 
inflation toggle. Pull toggle out and 
down to inflate raft. Expansion of 
raft during inflation will force open 
snap fasteners and hook and pile 
tape, freeing raft from container.” 


Ready 
“A MAJOR FACTOR in the 
success of the rescue was the 
levelheadness of the survivors in 
getting rid of their parachutes, rafts 
and other gear before the helo 
arrived. In my opinion, there is a 
strong possibility that the 
helicopter pickup could not have 
been made because of the fire from 
shore had the survivors not cut 
down the hover time by being 
ready.’’ — Swimmer in F-4B 
combat rescue 


Hindsight 


“] SHOULD HAVE ejected 
sooner. I believe the RA-SC has an 
outstanding ejection seat but I 
came within a split second of failing 
to use it within its designed 
envelope. | was more aware of the 
seat’s envelope than I normally 
would have been due to recently 
preparing a lecture for all crews on 
the seat. Ensuring all crewmembers 
know the envelope and know to 
eject before getting outside it 
cannot be emphasized too 
much.” — RA-SC pilot 
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Initiati 


TWO student pilots undergoing advanced training in 
S-2s at Corpus Christi found themselves in more weather 
than they bargained for, while flying their last syllabus 
flight. Their knowledge of instrument flight procedures, 
their aircraft and their cool handling of a difficult 
situation is a good indication that they were well 
qualified to join the ranks of professional naval aviators 
when they pinned on their Wings of Gold. Here’s the 
story, as told by one of the students: 

“The final week of flight training began with the 
annual AdMat so only a few hops got out on Monday. It 
was no sweat, though, because on Tuesday | got out an 
ASW smoke hop. That left only one flight, a round-robin 
cross-country, and I still had 2-1/2 days to go. 

“Wednesday came and so did an infamous Texas 
Norther. Later that morning, a few WW areas showed on 
the weather map and Thunderstorm Condition I was set 
locally. 

“Thursday dawned a little later than usual, partly 
because of towering CBs which blocked the view of the 
rising sun. The weather throughout the area was still 
poor but after holding for most of the morning, we were 
given the word to launch about noon. 

“Our route of flight was to be Corpus Christi, Three 
Rivers Intersection, Cotulla, Laredo, Kingsville and Navy 
Corpus Christi. This circular round-robin was to be only 
the first ‘leg’ of the flight. The second ‘leg’ of the flight 
was to be a smaller circle within the first. 

“Our clearance arrived via Clearance Delivery and we 
were ready to go. We lifted off the runway and circled to 


we 
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a heading of 360 degrees, under radar control. At 3000 
ft we entered the soup, heading directly toward the 
Corpus Christi VORTAC, clinioing to 6000 ft. 

“At about 5000 ft, we heard Corpus Christi 
Approach Control telling a civilian airliner to divert to 
another airport. As I idly wondered why, we entered a 
thunderstorm and the answer became painfully 
apparent. 

“We were on solid instruments. As I glanced at the 
windshield, it was being swept by what appeared to be a 
solid wall of water. It was also turbulent, but we were in 
good shape as far as altitude and air speed were 
concerned. About this time, Departure Control came up 
on the radio and asked if we were experiencing any 
difficulty. 

“We mentioned the turbulence and precipitation and 
requested a vector out of it. We soon encountered 
smoother air and resumed our route. Cotulla was socked 
in at our altitude, but going south to Laredo we broke 
out and at 6000 ft we were just skimming the tops. 
Passing over Kingsville, we made our position report and 
waited for an acknowledgement. Only silence greeted us. 
After several more attempts to establish radio contact 
failed, | broke out the enroute supplement and began to 
look up the lost comm procedures but after a couple of 
minutes, Kingsville Approach Control came up and 
acknowledged our call. Kingsville Approach inquired if 
we intended to land at Corpus Christi directly. We 
replied in the negative, noting that after passing over 
Corpus Christi, we would continue on the second leg of 
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our planned flight. They replied that this was good as 
Navy Corpus Christi was now closed due to three large 
thunderstorm cells over the field. We were then given a 
center frequency and while in the process of switching, 


we hit what seemed to me to be the granddaddy of all 
CBs. 

“Attempting to maintain 6000 ft, we were now 
descending at 1500 fpm-— against our wishes. We 
informed Houston Center of our difficulties, and they 
came back with the standard, “What are your 
intentions?” What were our intentions? All the time we 
were getting closer to Corpus and those three cells, so we 
decided to forget about the hop as planned and try to 
find a place to land. We contacted the Center and 
requested a reversal of course, stating our intentions to 
make a landing at Kingsville. 

“We were cleared as requested and told to contact 
Kingsville Approach Control. Again, as we were in the 
process of switching frequencies, we hit severe 
turbulence. The IFR enroute supplement definition of 
severe turbulence came to mind, ‘A turbulent condition 
when the aircraft may be momentarily out of control. 
Occupants are thrown violently against their belts and 
back into their seats. Objects not secured in the aircraft 
are tossed about; airspeed fluctuates in excess of 25 
knots.’ With only 18 inches of mainfold pressure and a 
level attitude, the airspeed indicator read 195 kts and we 
were climbling rapidly. When we topped 7000 
ft — again, against our wishes — I decided our situation 
met all the criteria for severe turbulence. 


“Kingsville Approach Control vectored us out of the 
turbulence and roundabout toward an approach to 
Kingsville. About 15 miles out, having previously asked 
for a GCA, we were informed that the GCA was down. 
Knowing this, | proceeded to review the tacan approach 
in more detail. A few seconds later, Kingsville Approach 
Control informed us that they would vector us for a 
visual approach to the runway. This turned out to be 
nothing more than an ASR approach. 

“We broke out at 900 ft, but by the time we had the 
field in sight, we were advised that an F-9 was on the 
duty with a blown tire and to anticipate a waveoff. 
Fortunately, the F-9 was expeditiously removed and we 
were cleared to land. The only remaining problem was a 
25-kt, 70-degree right crosswind with gusts to 35 kts. 
With the right wing down, left rudder and a lot of luck, 
we got on deck and stayed there. 

“A few hours later, after storm passage, we 
uneventfully ferried the aircraft back to Corpus Christi. 
It had been an exciting flight. That it didn’t turn out to 
be something more than exciting, we credit to the 
efforts of our instructors who drilled us to: 


@ Fly attitude. 

@ Maintain a good scan of instruments. 

@ Maintain a moderate power setting. 

@ Advance our props so as to be ready with power if 
needed. 

@ And most important — to think things out and 
remain calm.” | 
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‘Safe and 
Expeditious 
Delivery’ 


“AN ALL-OUT effort by the entire aviation 
community is required to reduce the time that 
combatant aircraft are in a nonoperational status, i.e., 
awaiting ferry, in transit, rework, etc. Accordingly, 
commanding officers of naval air shore installations are 
directed to render all possible assistance in facilitating 
the safe and expeditious ferrying of aircraft ....” 

This quotation was selected to illustrate the 
importance attached by senior commanders to the safe, 
expeditious movement of aircraft in a ferry status. It is 
taken from OpNavinst 3710.6E, the primary directive 
concerning ferrying of aircraft. 

More than 700 movements of Navy and Marine Corps 
aircraft each month, during the normal course of 
operations, illustrate the magnitude of naval aviation 
ferry operations. The time during which these aircraft 
are in movement is time during which they are 
unavailable for training and operational purposes. Hence, 
any unnecessary interruption in the expeditious flow of 
aircraft through the ferry system represents an 
unacceptable loss of resources by the operating forces. 

ComNavAirLant, acting as the executive agent of 
CNO, exercises operational control over ferry 
movements of naval aircraft — with a few exceptions. 
These exceptions include ferry movements which can be 
accomplished within a local operating area and where no 
TAD travel, per diem or: other funding costs are 
involved; NavAirSysCom RDT&E aircraft; and overseas 
ferry movements which come under the operational 
control of the appropriate Naval Air Force Commander. 

This operational control is normally exercised by 


ComNavAirLant through the two VRF squadron 
VRF-31, based at NAS Norfolk and VRF-32, based # 
NAS North Island. Basically, ferry movemenf 
originating east of the 96th meridian (which passes jug 
east of Dallas, Texas) are the responsibility of VRF-3 
and those originating to the west are VRF-3%§ 
responsibility. 

‘Together, these squadrons are responsible fa 
providing aircraft ferry service in support of aviatiog 
activities throughout the Navy. This does not meam 
however, that all ferry flights are conducted by VRE 
pilots. On the contrary, the VRF squadrons ag 
authorized to — and frequently do — request the service 
of pilots and aircrewmen from other commands ong 
temporary additional duty basis. 

You may be one of the many squadron pilots who am 
called on from time to time to act as a ferry pilot. If you 
are, you can get detailed guidance on the requirement§ 
from General NATOPS and OpNavinst 3710.6E. Thé 
latter instruction contains: 

© The ferry pilot’s enroute guide. 

@ Instruction to activities, furnishing fery 
pilots/crews, regarding procurement of fuel, othef 
materials and services and preparation of TAD orders for 
aircraft ferry movements. 

Sample flight packet requisitions and purchas¢ 
order documents. 

@ The format for TAD orders for ferry crews. 

@ Assignment of standard crew composition for ferry} 
flights. 

Another equally important reference is NavAirlnst 
3700.1, which sets forth the minimum operating 
requirements for aircraft to be ferried, including 
checkoff lists for reciprocating, jet and rotary wing 
aircraft. 

Whether regularly assigned, or performing duties 
under TAD orders, the ferry pilot must keep in mind thé 
overriding consideration in ferrying aircraft — safe and 
expeditious delivery. 

Naval shore activites can make a_ substantial 
contribution to this goal by taking positive action to 
insure the following services are provided: 

@ Aircraft service and repairs within  statio# 
maintenance capability as required, during and aftef 
normal working hours. 

@ Adequate accommodations and transportation ag 
required by ferry personnel. In the event quarters and/of 
messing facilities are not adequate or available 
transportation should be furnished both to and from thé 
nearest place where such facilities may be procured 
Quarters which have been declared inadequate fof 
permanent personnel should also be considered 
inadequate for ferry crews. Provisions, other thaw 
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short range transportation is frequently required in order 
that such requests may be kept within the capability of 
local activities. 

@ Communications service concerning the conduct of 
ferry flights, including release of those messages which 
advise the VRF squadron of the availability of ferry 
personnel for new assignment. 

In short, the safe and expeditious delivery of aircraft 
is a mission of sufficient importance to merit the best 
efforts of all elements of naval aviation. | 


opera’ ons snack bars or vending machines, should be 
made for serving ferry crews the evening meal. In 
addit) »n, transportation should be furnished to and from 
opera! ng lines, hangars, or elsewhere, as required. 

e Short range air transportation for ferry 
pilots crews, when requested, by utilizing proficiency 
and (aining aircraft, provided such transportation can 
be accomplished in conjunction with missions normally 
assigned to these aircraft. In this regard, VRF squadrons 
should establish liaison with activities in areas where 


Commander's Comment 


Ferry flights are for one purpose only — to 
deliver an aircraft safely to destination. If this is 
not done, a problem much larger than the problem 
of ferry operations is generated, and that is to find 
a replacement aircraft. 

During the past year, two NavAirPac aircraft 
were lost and one was substantially damaged while 
being ferried within ConUS. Although factors in 
some of these accidents appear to have been 
beyond the control of the pilots, nevertheless, 
marginal performance of requisite aircraft systems 
may have been involved at the outset of the flight. 
Such conditions can be acceptable in certain 
combat situations but they are not acceptable 
when ferrying aircraft. They can lead to the 
“unexpected mishap.” 

In one ferry accident, the aircraft reportedly 
had a recent history of electrical system problems. 
Although apparently corrected, the aircraft 
experienced an electrical system failure while 
flying in bad weather and was lost. Another 
aircraft and a pilot were lost when the pilot 
undertook unauthorized low level maneuvers 
enroute. One of these mishaps possibly derives 
from improper acceptance of an aircraft, the other 
from lack of air discipline. 

Sometimes, there is a tendency to perform only 
minimum maintenance on aircraft which are to be 
ferried. If this occurs, marginal operating systems 
and minor discrepancies may be accepted by the 
pilot in order to expedite completion of the ferry 
flight. For ferry movements, aircraft must be 
serviced and maintained with the same 
conscientious, meticulous effort that units apply 
to their own aircraft. 

Whether in ConUS or outside the U.S., once an 
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aircraft departs on a ferry flight, the expertise in 
maintenance and servicing that can be expected at 
intermediate stops normally is less than that 
available at home base. Therefore, the ferry pilot 
himself must be prepared to assume greater 
responsibilities in pre and postflight inspections, 
and in the servicing of his aircraft, than is 
customary or necessary in his own unit. If the 
pilot is not qualified to accept these 
responsibilities, indoctrination prior to ferrying 
the aircraft becomes necessary. 

Needless to say, the point of no return is 
extremely important in ferry flights, especially 
TransPac. Before reaching this point, the ferry 
pilot must assure himself that his aircraft is 
capable of reaching destination or a safe alternate. 
Hence, all critical systems — and particularly fuel 
transfer — must be go prior to the point of no 
return. 

For carrier type aircraft, ComNavAirPac 
authorizes each TransPac flight. The responsibility 
for planning, preparation and execution of each 
such flight is assigned to a designated ComPFAir, 
depending on type of aircraft to be ferried. In 
order to assure success of the flight, in addition to 
planning and organizing the ferry operations, the 
designated ComFAir will insure that necessary 
aircraft systems are serviced and operable; that the 
flight is adequately planned and briefed; that 
aircrews are current in model and possess the 
requisite judgment and maturity for the planned 
operation; and that adequate preparations have 
been made for enroute, inflight and ground 
support. To do less will not assure accomplishment 
of the ferry operations mission, i.e., safe delivery 
of aircraft to destination. ComNavAirPac 
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Helicopter 


Last month APPROACH ran an article by Mr. Robert J. 
Myer, Customer Service Manager, Kaman Helicopter Corp. 
on this subject. It turned out to be almost prophetic. You 
have to read this carefully to believe what took place. 


= HELICOPTER open sea salvage is not easy but under 
a reasonable conditions of wind, weather and sea state can 
be accomplished successfully. Not only can it be done, it 
has been done — at night, and without damage to the 
chopper. 

ee The SH-3D was outbound from the CVS on a utility 
= mission when the chip detector light illuminated. The 
“ 40 pilot reversed course immediately, broadcast his 


failure and kept smoke lights burning to assist the CVS 
in maneuvering. When help arrived the pilot blew down 
the gear and asked one of the swimmers to attach a 
one-man life raft to the port sponson because the port 
flotation bag was slowly deflating. The pilot then 
climbed up to the rotor head to help a mechanic attach 
the hoist ring. In order to do this a hatchet was used to 
cut a hand hold and then the beanie was ripped off. The 


predicament and began to plan his emergency whaleboat then took the helo in tow toward the ship. 

procedures. He was 70 miles away when the light came Meanwhile, back aboard the CVS, the word had been 
on and he felt reasonably sure he was not going to make _ passed that one of the helos might have to ditch. The big ol 
it back. His plans then were made for ditching. After the — ship altered course and increased speed to close the " 

warning light the next indication that all was not well _helo’s estimated position. The enroute time was used to 
“back there” was the odor of metal to metal friction and advantage. The salvage team was called away and - 
4 since his senses were probably extra sharp he noted that assembled on No. 3 elevator. The team consisted of the = 
% the noise level in the aircraft had increased. A crewman EOD team, a squadron mech, crane operator, line The 
eG reported that a haze could be seen in the tail cone area. _ handlers and supervisors. It was decided the ship would No 
Pe The pilot suspected an impending tail rotor failure. He —_—_ lay well clear of the helo, at right angle to the wind and | 

ae climbed to 1000 ft and reduced speed to 90 kts. He keep the chopper to leeward. A motor whaleboat would 
positioned his spotlight for a night autorotation. The take those who had to get to the helo. The CVS f 
aircraft shuddered from time to time as the pilot kept maneuvered to within 500 yds upwind and broadside to shi 
heading for the carrier. When he finally had to ditch, the downed helo. A 10 kt wind was blowing and a slight vas 
ES about 15-20 miles from the ship, he performed his sea, with estimated two foot swells, was running. A tow | 
7 autorotation on the gages until 200 ft. Then, with his line was made by securing a bitter end to the tiedown ba 
Pe spotlight on, the pilot could see the ocean and went padeye on each wheel strut; a stern steadying line was | 
ae: ‘ visually the rest of the way. At 90 ft he began a slow but fastened; and the hoist ring was attached. When all was cor 
= positive flare and contacted the sea with anestimatedS ——_ ready the CVS closed to within 75 yds. The whaleboat | 
a kts ground speed. All hatches were jettisoned in case the towing the helo came alongside the B and A crane. The sho 
ea: helo capsized. He didn’t want any of the crew trapped _area was lighted by floodlights placed around the edge of EO 
ae inside. : the No. 3 elevator. The helo began to drift under the No. wit 
; For the next two hours the pilot and one crewman 3 elevator so the elevator was raised half way to the the 
(he had previously had the copilot and other crewman flight deck. Difficulty was experienced in positioning the | 
picked up by a squadron helo) kept track of leaks, helo under the crane hook but by booming the crane aft the 
blit 


attempted to determine what caused the tail rotor drive 
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and having the whaleboat pull the helo under it the hook 


& 
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up was made. The stern steadying line was passed to 
personnel on deck and a bow steadying line was attached 
to the helo’s lanyard. The chopper was then lifted and 
water was allowed to drain out. Steadying lines were 
used to swing the tail rotor aft and to position the rotor 
blades so they would clear the deck and elevator edges. 
The chopper was then hoisted aboard and secured on the 
No. 3 elevator. 
Retrospect 

After the successful salvage at night of the SH-3D, the 
ship had some further comments and recommendations 
such as: 

@ Establish a periodic check of helo recovery 
equipment. 

@ Planning, training and briefing on salvage should be 
conducted prior to any extensive helicopter operations. 

@ Number of personnel in the motor whaleboat 
should be kept to a minimum — OIC, 2-man crew, 3-man 
EOD team and a squadron mech. A motor whaleboat 
with l-man controls and a towing bit would facilitate 
the salvage operation. 

@ During night salvage have an illumination helo in 
the salvage area. Caution should be exercised to avoid 
blinding the bridge with the lights. 


Photo of actual salvage operation shows the pilot helping the mechanic attach the hoist ring. 
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@ The ship should be maneuvered to a position 
50-100 yds upwind of the downed helo. Care must be 
taken not to swamp the helo in engine back wash. 
Relative postion should be maintained through use of 
the main engines. 

@ The motor whaleboat should remain clear of the 
helo at all times. Swimmers should swim the lines to the 
helo to rig towing and steadying lines. Swimmers should 
detach the sea anchor and the squadron mech should 
swim to the chopper to rig the hoist ring. Extra liferafts 
should be inflated inside the helo before towing begins. 

@ The helo is seaworthy when being towed into the 
wind but care has to be taken not to get the helo 
broadside to the swells. It may capsize. 

@ It is imperative that the squadron provide its most 
knowledgeable officer in determining last minute plans 
or changes. A radio in the whaleboat is needed for 
communications but ensure that any order issued over 
the radio emanates from the OIC of the salvage 
operation to avoid confusion. 

The excellent results of the salvage from the 
standpoint of steadying lines, attachment points, 
hook-on procedures and positioning on No. 3 elevator 
indicate these to have been well planned. ~ 
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POL Assistance 
Team 


by CDR Robert A. Kidd 
Naval Fuel Supply Office 


WITH the advent of the jet age the problems of 
prevention, elimination and correction of aviation fuel 
contamination were multiplied manifold. The fuels used 
in high performance aircraft today have properties 
considerably different from the older and more familiar 
gasolines, and they are inherently more difficult to 
handle and control from the standpoint of 
contamination prevention. At the same time the engines 
and aircraft fuel system components used today process 
fuel at much higher rates than the older reciprocating 
engine systems and are much more susceptible to 
malfunctions caused by even trace amounts of 
contaminants. 

In the past, ad hoc teams of Navy experts were 
formed on a number of occasions when catastrophe was 
about to occur, or had in fact occurred, to uncover the 
causes, and correct a variety of contamination problems. 
However, in spite of solutions provided by these teams 
and in spite of increased training and improved 
procedures, contamination problems continue to occur 
with mounting severity. This may be due in part to the 
turnover and loss of experienced personnel and to many 
aging and often inadequate fuel storage and distribution 
systems both ashore and afloat. 


In August 1965, the Director of Defense Research 
and Engineering recommended that the Secretary of the 
Navy consider establishing a POL (petroleum, oil and 
lubricants) Technical Assistance Team to reduce the 
many costly aircraft damages and lost time which result 
from the use of contaminated fuels. This 
recommendation was accepted by the Navy and 
subsequently the Chief of Naval Material, on 7 March 
1966, directed the creation of such a team. It was 
directed that the team be established on the immediate 
staff of the Commanding Officer, Navy Fuel Supply 
Office and that the team be the focal point within the 
Department of the Navy for the resolution of 
contamination problems arising in aviation fuels and 
lubricants both afloat and ashore. 

Since July 1966, with the occasional services of 
experts from other commands and laboratories, the team 
has traveled worldwide visiting ships, naval shore 
activities, major fleet commands and staffs, service 
laboratories and schools and industrial plants in the 
petroleum field. 

These visits have varied in length from one day to two 
weeks and have been for the purpose of full 
investigation of systems for modernization and 
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modiiication, review of planned fuel system 
construction projects, investigation of specific 
contamination problems; review of training manuals, 
courses and instructional materials; briefing of personnel 
on type commanders’ staffs; participation in military and 
industry conferences, symposia and meetings; and in a 
few cases simply for getting acquainted with and 
discussing all the problems of quality surveillance, 
operation and maintenance relating to petroleum 
products. 

In addition to these visits, the team arranged for and 
sponsored three industrial presentations for personnel of 
all three services: 


@ Demonstration of tank cleaner. 
@ Use of glass fiber reinforced plastic pipe. 


@ Pipeline cleaning, repair, relocation. 


Research and Development Projects 

Two official recommendations have been submitted 
to the Naval Air Systems Command to undertake 
research and development projects. These 
recommendations are for: 

@ The use of compatible hydrocarbon emulsions for 
cleaning tanks and pipelines. 

@ The evaluation and testing of nonmetallic materials 
for use in aviation fuel systems. 

Two other significant features of team activities 
should be mentioned. A recommendation was made to 
the Naval Ship Systems Command that the hose control 
cable and sliding contact assemblies used on aircraft 
carrier fueling stations be replaced with a simple 
continuous cable system. An initial evaluation of this 
recommendation has been run by USS Essex. The ship 
reported to all concerned that it provided a very reliable 
and desirable system. 

The other feature is that the team has been 
developing, on its own, new concepts for aircraft fueling 
facilities. Drawing of a new Hi-Jet Fueling Unit, an 
aluminum Fueling Pantagraph and modification 
improvements to existing skid-mounted fueling units 
have been submitted to the Naval Facilities Engineering 
Command for consideration. This is a long range project 
under which new concepts, criteria and definitives will 
be developed for all aircraft facilities. 

In its short existence the team has had some unique 
experiences. One _ investigation resulted in the 
abandonment of a small but important facility used to 
refuel helicopters. The facility was not only antiquated, 
but it had never received any internal surveillance nor 
maintenance. It was found to be severely corroded and 
grossly contaminated with water and sludge. Because of 
team recommendations a new and adequate system has 


replaced the old. Personnel have been trained in its 
operation and maintenance and provided with quality 
surveillance equipment. 

A shipboard investigation of a water displacement 
aviation gasoline system revealed massive contamination 
caused by sulphate reducing bacteria. Several hundred 
thousand gallons of avgas had become corrosive and 
unacceptable. The immediate situation was handled by 
dumping the fuel, having the tanks cleaned and 
completely coated internally, and by treating the water 
reintroduced in the system with sufficient sodium 
chromate to eliminate the bacteria. 

This investigation brought to light the facts that this 
was the fifth major aircraft carrier that has had such a 
problem since 1962 and that although we are using less 
and less avgas on our carriers, large loads are still carried. 
This avgas is being carried for long periods over 
essentially stagnant sea water bottoms that at times 
present the perfect environment for the growth of 
sulfate reducing bacteria and the production of corrosive 
free-sulphur and sulfides. 

This was officially brought to the attention of the 
Chief of Naval Operations in May 1967, with 
recommendations that quantities of avgas being carried 
aboard ships having water displacement systems be 
reduced to what is operationally necessary and that it be 
consolidated in as few tanks as possible. This would 
produce a faster turnover of fuel, faster replenishment of 
fresh sea water in compensating systems and a reduction 
in bacteria activity. 

A JP-5 facility was observed with a combination fuel 
bypass and eduction system returning fuel to the day 
tank through a 4-inch line at a velocity of approximately 
21 ft per second. This high velocity return, operating 
continuously, was severely agitating and foaming the 
fuel in the day tank. The situation was very alarming, 
and the team immediately recommended that the 
operation of this system be changed to eliminate the 
agitation and heaving of fuel in this tank. 

Unsafe Condition 

A very unsafe condition was observed at an overseas 
base. Fuel was received at this location through three 
pipelines which began at a cargo dock and ran 
underground approximately a mile through a town to 
the station. Road construction and relocation conducted 
by the Government in 1965 removed most of the earth 
fill protection over the lines where they crossed under 
the road in two places, and in one location placed the 
road over a 400-ft section of the lines. The pavement 
over one line crossing had cracked and sagged due to 
heavy truck traffic. These lines were neither coated nor 
wrapped, and were back-filled with salt-laden sand and 


.rock. There was the distinct possibility that the heavy 
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traffic could rupture one or more lines very easily, 
endangering a good portion of the town and the harbor. 
Because of our findings and recommendations, projects 
are now underway to correct this situation. 

Through observations made during several 
investigations on stations that operate open floating-roof 
tanks, the team reached the conclusion that these tanks 
are definitely undesirable in our aviation fuel systems 
because of the heavy amounts of contaminants that they 
promote or generate. The Air Force Directorate of 
Aerospace Fuels and our Navy fuel facility design 
engineers at the Naval Facilities Engineering Command 
both reached the same judgment based on independent 
studies. Consequently, a tri-service agreement was 
reached that no more open floating-roof tanks would be 
built to hold volatile products. Fixed roof tanks with 
internal floating pans will normally be the standard. 
Such tanks are generally less expensive to build than 
open floating-roof tanks and provide positive safety 
advantages relative to volatile vapors as well as cost 
savings from reduced vapor loss. 

Visits to the Aviation Boatswain Mate Fuels schools 
under the Naval Air Technical Training Center at the 
Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, N.J., indicate that we are 
providing excellent training for our specialists in aviation 
fuels handling, both officer and enlisted, who are 
assigned duty on carriers. The training in the operation 
of the many and varied facilities and items of equipment 
at shore stations is minimal, however. It has been 
recommended that this phase of training be expanded so 
that personnel coming ashore for a tour of duty will not 
be completely bewildered when they encounter the 
complexities of various types and arrangements of tank 
farms, pipelines, fill stands, pumping stations, hydrant 
systems, pit systems and rolling stock. 

The most obvious fault in our system, however, is 
that there is an almost complete lack of training for 
personnel onboard the so-called non-aviation ships that 
now have jet fuel systems for helicopter operations. 
These ships are the destroyers, cruisers, communication 
ships, mine countermeasure ships and most of the 
auxiliaries that support operations of helicopters like the 
twin turbine-engined Sea Knight used in_ vertical 
underway replenishment. The personnel on these ships 
generally are not specialists in aviation fuels, yet they 
must maintain and operate JP-S systems that require a 
great deal more control and surveillance than any of the 


Of all the snow removal systems 
That modern methods can supply 
The simplest and most efficient 
Is July. 


diesel or black oil systems with which they are familiar, 
Action is underway, therefore, to establish a relatively 
short aviation fuel training course specifically designed 
for personnel of these ships. 

Technical Review 

All of the foregoing including daily observations and 
working relationships with personnel at all levels in 
various commands and activities have developed certain 
conclusions as a result of which the following definite 
recommendations have been made. 

@ That improved technical review be provided for 
military construction projects and modifications o 
alteration projects on aviation fuel systems for ships and 
shore stations. 

@ That improved education and training for 
personnel operating jet fuel systems on non-aviation 
ships be developed. 

@ That supervisory fuel personnel be afforded 
opportunities to attend the following: 

(1) DOD Petroleum Indoctrination Course. 

(2) Navy Fuel Supply Office Symposia. 

(3) Informal individual or small group training for 
at least a week at one of our master Petroleum 
Laboratories. 

(4) Training sessions arranged with industry at 
refineries, petroleum complexes, pipeline stations, 
commercial airports, etc. 

(5) Informal visits to other Navy, Air Force and 
Army facilities to exchange ideas and information and to 
broaden their knowledge of petroleum systems and 
equipment. 

@ That the talents and knowledge of well trained 
aircraft carrier aviation fuels officers be utilized in 
ashore fuel officer billets. 

The Navy has been in the forefront of the other 
services and the fuel industry in the technologies of 
aviation fuel facilites and equipment. We are looked to 
by them as the leaders in the fuel business. There is a 
distinct challenge because of the rapid development of 
commercial jet aviation and improvements made by the 
other services to support aviation operations in Vietnam, 
to continue to update our old systems, explore new 
systems and equipment, develop new procedures and 
techniques and evaluate new materials so that the Navy 
can continue its leadership in the fuel support of naval 
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F-4J RIO Ejection Seat Murphy 


During a calendar inspection and while complying with IACSB-181, it was 
discovered that two hose assemblies (initiator pressure), PNs 32-721560-35 
and 32-721560-17 (items 115 and 116, respectively, Fig. 72A (sheet1), 
NavAir 01-245FDD-4-4), were reversed from their correct fittings. If ejection 
was attempted with this incorrect installation, the pilot would be unable to 
eject the RIO, although he (the pilot) would have a normal ejection when 
the RIO’s system had timed out. Also, the RIO would be unable to jettison 
his canopy with the alternate canopy jettison system. In this case, the RIO 
would have to manually unlock and remove his canopy prior to ejection. 

The improper installation noted above was accomplished by the 
manufacturer. A recommendation that B-nuts and fittings of different sizes 
be provided for these pressure assemblies, to preclude such a Murphy in the 
future, is pending. 


* If an aircraft part can be installed incorrectly, someone will install it that way! 
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RF-4B Multipie Emergencies 


NAS Miramar — The article “Multiple 
Emergencies” on page 23 of the 
September APPROACH apparently 
contains a misprint concerning the 
lowering of the landing gear; that is, 
unless the RF-4B differs appreciably 
from the F-4B. The article stated that 
the pilot secured the generator switches 
and extended the RAT. Following that, 
he “dropped the gear normally.” In the 
F-4B this cannot be done on RAT 
power. The NATOPS specifically calls 
for blowing down the landing gear and 
flaps (for carrier landing or in case of 
utility hydraulic failure). 

The article provided a good bulletin 
board and discussion item, generating 
interest on the part of squadron pilots. 
In fact, the content of the entire issue 
was particularly pertinent to VF-114’s 
operations. 

LCDR P. E. GROSS 

ASO, VF-114 
®@ Right you are. NATOPS does state 
that anytime generator power is lost or 
the generators are secured, the landing 
gear should be blown down by the 
emergency (pneumatic) system and flaps 
(if required) will also be blown down 
pneumatically to the 1/2 position. The 
reason for this is that even though the 
landing gear in the RF-4B may be 
lowered normally on RAT power 
(hydraulic extension) it will not 
positively lock down due to the neutral 
positioning of the landing gear sequence 
valve. Also, without generator power, 


It takes just as much effort to wish as it does to plan. 


Anon 


Letters 


the emergency pneumatic system is the 
only way to get the flaps down. 

A recheck of the original report upon 
which our story was based showed that 
the pilot deviated from NATOPS by 
attempting to lower the landing gear 
normally. Failing to get a positive down 
and locked indication, he _ then 
proceeded to use the emergency system. 
Likewise, he incorrectly attempted to 
lower flaps normally before using the 
emergency system. 

Though the pilot involved deviated 
from NATOPS we believe he handled a 
difficult situation in a creditable manner. 
This discussion does, however, point up 
the fact that valuable time can be lost by 
the pilot who utilizes incorrect or 
ineffective procedures, not to mention 
the potentially disastrous results. 
NATOPS procedures are based on 
hard-won experience and we heartily 
recommend that pilots not only know 
their NATOPS procedures, but use them 
as well. 


Happy to Assist 


Karachi — Thank you very much for 
renewing our subscription for 
APPROACH and sending me several 
copies. 

Your appreciation of our modest 
efforts is quite embarrassing, though, no 
doubt, encouraging enough. The quality 


APPROACH welcomes letters from its 
readers. All letters should be signed 
though names will be withheld on re- 
quest. 

Address: APPROACH Editor, Naval 
Safety Center, NAS Norfolk, Va. 
23511. Views expressed are those of 
the writers and do not imply en- 
dorsement by the Naval Safety Center. 
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of your magazine is so good that | am 
really unable to offer any suggestion of 
improvement. You will be pleased to 
know that we try to emulate you in 
many respects. 

I am sure you have been receiving 
your copy of Air Safety regularly. Please 
advise me if you are missing it, or if you 
require more copies. 

Though we often reprint articles 
from APPROACH, we would be much 
obliged to you if we could receive 
through your good offices articles on 
general aviation safety to be printed in 
our magazine. 

CAPT A. M. KAZALBASH 

Flight Safety Manager 

Pakistan International Airlines Inc 
® Your remarks are flattering. We hope 
our efforts are accomplishing their 
intended purpose — promoting aviation 
safety. Our records show that your 
subscription is for one copy of 
APPROACH and we are adding a copy 
of MECH (our quarterly aviation 
maintenance magazine) as well. We will 
forward articles on general aviation as we 
are in receipt of them. Our best wishes in 
your continuing aviation safety program. 


What Is It? 

NAS Alameda — \n a recent APPROACH 

magazine I saw an aircraft that no one 

could identify. The article was about 

aircraft retractable landing gear. | am 

enclosing the photo of the aircraft. 

Please send any additional information 

about the aircraft that you can. 
RONALD L. WILSON 
ABH 2 

®@ A quick look in the upper left-hand 

corner of the picture in question reveals 

this aircraft as a Grumman F-7F 

Tigercat. 

The F-7F was produced in limited 
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The sleek F-7F Tigercat was phased out of the service in the mid 50's. 


quantity during the last months of WW 
Il and for a short time thereafter. It was 
designed as a fighter and used mainly by 
the Marine Corps as a night fighter 
through the Korean War. It was powered 
by two R-2800 reciprocating engines and 
had a top speed in the vicinity of 350 
kts. 

Following the Korean War the F-7F 
saw service as a drone control (mother) 
plane in many VU squadrons. It was 
phased out of service in the mid 50’s and 
may be occasionally seen in service with 
the California Forestry Service where it 
is used to drop chemicals on forest fires. 
I think you will agree that it is a very 
sleek looking aircraft and pleasing to the 
eye. It was very powerful, was easy to 


fly and well liked by its pilots. 

Although designed and built by 1943 
and delivered to the Marine Corps by 
April 1944, Tigercats did not see combat 
service in WW II. For more information 
on this, and other U.S. Navy and Marine 
Corps fighters you may refer to, “The 
United States Navy and Marine Corps 
Fighters, 1918-1962” Matt and 
Robertson, Aero Publishers 1962, 
Library of Congress Card No. 62-19914. 


Two Hour SAR Standby 


FPO San Francisco — After the SAR 
alert was sounded it was approximately 
ten minutes before the SAR pilots and 
duty section arrived at the hangar. The 
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aircraft commander did not sign for the 
aircraft (the yellow sheet was not in the 
helicopter) but went directly to the 
helicopter. Although still in his civilian 
clothes he climbed in, turned it up and 
was ready to launch. The tower called 
and canceled the SAR alert. 

FAR EAST LINE CREWMAN 
@ No one will find fault with the 
alacrity and dedication of this pilot. 
However the SAR alert or any other 
alert should never be used as an excuse 
for short cuts, waiver of NATOPS 


procedures or for not using good 
common sense. 


Weather or Not 


MCAS Iwakuni — Please consider the 
below for publication. 

UNTITLED 

When you are up there, just flying 
around — tell us about it, we’re on the 
ground. 

If we know of cloud tops, showers, and 
bumps — we'll save the next guy from 
sharing your lumps. 

And tell us of strong winds, icing and 
things — we’re here to help you, but 
you've got the wings. 

If you won’t tell us, don’t come here to 
cry — don’t blame us entirely, ’next time 
you fly. 

If you can think of a suitable title, be 
my guest, but as a “Weather-Guesser” 
most of those I can think of are mildly 
insulting. Why don’t we have compulsary 
de-briefing, as does the USAF?? Some 
pilots are much worse than others, 
they'll fly all over the sky, in contact 
with “base” most of the time, with never 
a hint of what they find, except when 
the complaints come rolling in. 

The above prize-winning epic is the 
original work of: 

R. A. WILLIAMS 

GySgt., USMC 
Gentlemen, cooperation the 
answer. Our weather folks do an 
outstanding job. It is true that recent 
developments in the field of 
meteorology greatly increase the 
forecasters ability to predict with greater 
accuracy. The fact remains that the best 
picture of existing weather in flight 
conditions comes from pilots. How 
about it? The weather debrief you give 
might well save you or your buddy’s 
hide. 

Thank you GySgt Williams for your 
interest in our magazine and in the well 
being of aviators. 
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Our product is safety, our process is education and 
our profit is measured in the preservation of lives 
and equipment and increased mission readiness. 
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mi for the Holiday Leave Period 

ong 

rom Shortly after the middle of December some of our readers will breathe a ES 

tesy sigh of relief as the hustle and bustle subsides from the mass exodus of their 2 

olis, shipmates headed for holiday leave. Fe 
Your reason for not taking holiday leave is not important; perhaps you are . 

ssby one of the few who had to stay behind to provide minimum manning or it ; 


could be that you simply didn’t want to go on leave. Why you did not go is 
nan not as important as what you do during the leave period. 

Traditionally, this period is used to get a lot of odds and ends done. It is 
also frequently used to catch up on annual minimums, check out in new 
aircraft or perform other unit training on a reduced scale. It is also the time 


ava of year when early secure occurs frequently. 

al In any case, things are going to be a good deal more relaxed than usual. 

-_ Our purpose here is to comment on this tendency to relax. 

and e Relaxing the flight schedule is not only desirable, but absolutely 

necessary. For one thing, you will not have as many pilots on board but oe 
sted equally important, you will not have as many support personnel. In the case = 
be of maintenance personnel, this could be critical. Those maintenance ‘3 
. personnel who are aboard are going to have a substantial workload even if no eS 
— flying is done. Aircraft have to be preflighted, turned up occasionally and + 
= otherwise maintained whether they fly or not. Therefore even a modest fe 
-. flight schedule could have maintenance hustling to keep up. So whatever ® 
flight operations you decide to undertake, they should be closely 

to coordinated with maintenance. j 

Att e Checkout flights. If you are a standardization instructor, you may be 

‘Ml called on to check out a shipmate in type aircraft. Just remember there is 

sh something about a flight on a clear, crisp morning during the holiday season, 

- that makes one feel like kicking over the traces. It could be that your 

rs “student’s” rank or experience may cause you to let down your guard; it 


could be the prospect of an early secure; or it could be a number of other 
De- things. 
os fF This ‘‘lax’’ feeling could manifest itself in a number of ways. In a spirit of 
“ camaraderie, you may be tempted to shortcut the syllabus or take the 
various flights out of sequence. But, whatever way the holiday season affects 
you, think twice — and stick to the script. 
e Supervision is an important consideration during this period. 
w Supervisors get leave too, so it behooves those responsible to look around 
phe and make certain that some important supervisory position has not been left 
vacant or inadequately manned during the leave period. 
a To sum up, the holiday leave period may seem like a fine time to relax. It 
is — after you leave the squadron. While you're on duty, it’s time to be 
especially vigilant to insure that there are no shortcuts or letdown in 
maintenance, flight operations, or supervision. 
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